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WE’VE  CHANGED  OUR  NAME.  NOT  WHAT  WE  STAND  FOR. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  now  the  Alliance  for  Audited  Media.  An  alliance  for 
informed  decisions,  more  intelligent  data,  and  industry  professionals  who  know  smart 
media  is  audited  media.  It’s  all  about  publishers,  advertisers,  and  agencies  coming  together 
to  bring  accountability  and  confidence  to  the  new  world  of  media.  To  find  out  what  the 
Alliance  for  Audited  Media  can  do  for  you,  visit  auditedmedia.com/TheNewABC 
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reditorial 


We  can’t  afford  to  be  our 
own  worst  enemy 


This  month’s  feature  stoiy  on 
the  Leveson  Inquiry,  press 
regulation,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  free  press  comes  at  an 
opportune  time  (or  peiha(>s  a  terrible 
time,  if  yqy-^ajppfeh  to  be  the  E^P  writer 
or  graphic-fesigner  tasked  with  meeting 
this  month’s  deadliite)! ' 

As  we  go  to  press,  this  week  alone  has 
seen  Bloomberg  News  ^porters  ac¬ 
cessing  private  client  information,  the 
Justice  Department’s  shoot-first-ask- 
questions-later  seizure  of  records  from 
The  Associated  Press,  a  Brett  Arends 
column  titled  “The  news  media  is  even 
worse  than  you  think”  (ITSL/  Market- 
Watch,  May  12),  and  Scott  Pelley’s 
assertion  that  “We’re  getting  the  big 
stories  wrong,  over  and  over  again”  in 
his  Quinnipiac  University  Fred  Friendly 
First  Amendment  Award  acceptance 
speech  on  May  10. 

First  Amendment  crusaders  point 
fingers  at  the  Justice  Department  for 
being  too  intrusive;  press  regulation 
proponents  point  to  Bloomberg  and 
the  spread  of  misinformation  after 
the  Boston  bombings  as  evidence  that 
reporters  should  follow  a  government- 
mandated  code  of  conduct;  and  Pelley 
wonders,  “The  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  FBI  were  telling  us  what 
our  bedrock  principles  should  be?  Aren’t 
we  supposed  to  be  watching  them?”  As 
if  massive  declines  in  print  advertising 
and  circulation,  the  migration  of  readers 
to  digital  platforms,  lack  of  revenue, 
and  the  common  need  to  accomplish 
more  work  with  fewer  employees 
weren’t  enough,  now  newspapers  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  defending 
their  right  to  perform  the  investigative 
journalism  in  the  first  place. 


It’s  enough  to  make  an  editor’s  head 
spin. 

Upholding  First  Amendment  rights 
must  remain  top  priority  for  all  news  or¬ 
ganizations,  no  matter  how  many  other 
battles  they  may  be  fighting.  Without 
investigative  reporting  —  and  the  unfet¬ 
tered  freedom  to  conduct  it  —  this  whole 
business  comes  apart  at  the  seams.  At 
stake  are  the  protection  of  anonymous 
sources,  access  to  public  documents,  and 
the  public’s  trust.  Thankfully,  as  of  press 
time  for  this  issue,  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration  has  announced  that  it  will  revive 
the  Free  Flow  of  Information  Act,  a 
media  shield  law  originally  proposed  in 
2009  that  got  swept  under  the  rug  when 
WikiLeaks  began  publishing  archives  of 
secret  government  documents. 

Even  if  the  Free  Flow  of  Information 
Act  is  signed  into  law  (as  it  ought  to  be), 
don’t  think  this  is  the  last  time  we’ll  fight 
this  battle.  Abuses  of  privilege,  such  as 
those  committed  by  Bloomberg’s  report¬ 
ers,  tend  to  leave  a  sour  taste  in  the 
mouths  of  legislators.  And  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  argument  that  anonymous  leaks 
of  classified  information  can  jeopardize 
the  American  people  is  a  legitimate, 
if  overused,  concern.  And  reporting 
anonymous  speculation  on  Reddit  as 
facts  in  the  Boston  bombings  coverage  is 
lazy.  It’s  easy  to  see  how  Arends  would 
categorize  the  media  as  “worse  than  we 
think.”  Don’t  give  columnists  an  excuse 
to  write  those  headlines. 

We’re  all  understaffed  and  over¬ 
worked,  but  sacrificing  excellence  now 
could  mean  moving  the  crosshairs 
directly  over  the  freedom  that  we  all 
rely  on  to  do  our  jobs.  In  the  current 
climate,  news  media  must  strive  harder 
than  ever  to  shine.  —KA 
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Illustration  by  Jared  Boggess 


Widest  Reach? 

Ask  any  marketer  what  medium  gets  the 
widest  reach,  and  it  would  be  broadcast 
TV.  Why  aren’t  public  potices  (Critical 
Thinking,  April  2013)  on  TV  or  radio  or 
on  billboards?  Because  it  is  too  expensive, 
and  the  government  has  drawn  the  line. 
But  relative  to  online,  newspapers  are 
prohibitively  expensive,  which  is  why 
classified  advertising  has  fled  to  Craigslist. 
As  the  town  crier  was  succeeded  by  the 
newspaper,  it  is  clear  that  the  newspapers 
should  hand  over  the  publishing  of  public 
notices  to  the  Internet. 

MARK  MOSKOW 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Rural  Areas 

I  live  in  a  poor  county  in  rural  Georgia. 
Probably  less  than  half  the  homes  have 
Internet  service.  I  have  personally  seen 
instances  where  children  learned  of  their 
parents’  bad  fortune  by  reading  the  public 
notices  (Critical  Thinking,  April  2013). 
Then  they  were  able  to  bail  them  out. 
They  would  never  have  gone  to  a  website 
looking  for  the  notice  they  didn’t  expect 
to  see.  In  Georgia,  the  notices  in  the 
newspaper  are  also  available  online,  so 
anyone  can  access  them. 

KATHY  MUDD 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Public  Notice  Exclusivity 

I  have  a  notion  that  hardly  anyone  reads 
public  notices  (Critical  Thinking,  April 
2013).  I’m  willing  to  bet  less  than  2 
percent  of  a  newspaper’s  readers  ever 
take  a  look.  Circulation  and  geographic 
reach  really  don’t  matter.  Why  shouldn’t 
a  municipality  be  allowed  to  post  those 
notices  and  maybe  publicize  their  avail¬ 


ability  through  the  various  media  sources. 
And  if  a  website  or  alternative  weekly  is 
capturing  a  large  segment  of  a  market 
that  a  daily  or  weekly  is  not  capturing, 
isn’t  that  platform  just  as  important?  And 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  real  target 
audience  for  legal  notices  may  no  longer 
be  the  newspaper  reader.  I’m  not  aware 
of  any  newspapers  offering  to  cut  their 
legals  pricing  because  a  large  percentage 
of  their  audience  is  no  longer  relevant. 
Heck,  the  search  engines  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  deliver  legal  notices  by 
requested  type  than  any  newspaper. 
LARRY  GRIMES 

PRESIDENT  OF  W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Wake  Up  and  Smell 
the  Revenue 

As  long  as  Gannett  and  other  newspaper 
publishers  (Gannett  by  the  Numbers, 
April  2013)  continue  to  pretend  that  their 
digital  efforts  are  genuine  and  not  just  a 
stop-gap  until  some  miracle  happens  and 
people  start  reading  newspapers  again, 
the  nail  in  the  newspaper  coffin  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  driven  deeper  and  deeper. 

I  remember  a  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  conference  in  1997  —  yes  1997 
—  where  all  these  same  happy  ideas  were 
passed  around.  And  yet  business  contin¬ 
ued  as  usual,  a  few  websites  popped  up, 
grossly  undervalued  “bundled”  packages 
moved  some  money  around  to  create 
some  “digital  dimes”  (yes,  newspapers, 
you  are  responsible  for  undervaluing 
the  very  same  product  you  now  claim  to 
count  on),  and  articles  like  this  one  were 
written  a  few  times  a  year  showing  some 
glimmer  of  hope. 

Gannett  on  one  hand  systematically 
destroys  its  products  by  cutting  them 


down  to  something  close  to  useless, 
while  also  holding  onto  $1  billion  on  the 
bottom  line.  The  only  way  companies 
such  as  Gannett  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  show  those  profit  margins  and  survive 
in  the  long  term  is  by  investing  now  in 
a  radical  reorganization  around  news 
products  that  actually  work  for  consum¬ 
ers.  Not  this  toe  halfway  dipped  into 
the  digital  sea  as  some  sort  of  offshoot 
of  the  old  way  of  doing  things.  New 
products  are  needed  now,  but  Gannett 
(and  others)  won’t  be  able  to  do  that  as 
long  as  they  have  to  show  shareholders 
the  same  level  of  return  quarter  after 
quarter.  This  business  will  be  redefined 
by  entrepreneurial  small  companies,  not 
public  dinosaurs. 

JOHN  SAMUELSON 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Looking  Long  Term 

Thanks  Alan,  interesting  points  (Newso- 
saur,  April  2013),  but  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  perspective,  paywalls  (or  meters) 
are  about  making  sure  to  monetize  all 
the  customers  who  are  willing,  right 
now,  to  be  monetized  instead  of  letting 
that  revenue  slip  away,  as  it  has  done  for 
the  last  15  years.  Next  is  to  entice  new 
customers  past  the  payment  threshold 
with  “membership”  benefits  —  something 
akin  to  what  The  Orange  County  Register 
is  doing  with  the  Angels.  The  paywall  is  a 
longer-term  strategy,  so  to  focus  obses¬ 
sively  on  the  short-term  is  not  relevant,  or 
at  least  it  shouldn’t  be  unless  a  newspaper 
is  on  the  verge  of  going  out  of  business. 
However,  for  most  newspapers  the  mas¬ 
sive  loss  of  revenue  has  been  staunched, 
helped  by  paywalls,  and  now,  bopefully, 
the  tide  will  slowly  reverse. 

DAVID  BRAUCHLI 

COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR  OF  PIANO  MEDIA 

p-  Send  us  your  conunents  — 

kristina@editorandpublisher.com 

“Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  In/ine,  CA  92614. 

Please  include  your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  ennail 

address.  Letters  may  tse  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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>Look  Ahead 


Location,  Location,  Location 

Points  Mentioned  adds  embedded  maps  to  articles 

By  Nu  Yang 

Want  to 
know 
where 
breaking 
news  is  taking  piace  in 
your  neighborhood?  Our 
Hometown,  Inc.,  based  in 
Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.,  has  in¬ 
troduced  Points  Mentioned, 
a  new  product  that  will  help 
newspapers  target  locations 
in  their  online  stories.  By 
using  a  simple  algorithm. 

Points  Mentioned  zooms  in 


mobile  means  moving  from  location  to  location.” 

Points  Mentioned  is  currently  in  beta  with  a  few  news¬ 
papers.  The  Rockaway  Beach  Wave  in  New  York’s  borough 
of  Queens  launched  the  service  not  long  after  Hurricane 
Sandy  hit  the  East  Coast.  According  to  general  manager 
Sanford  Bernstein,  the  paper  lowered  its  paywall  for  a 
few  months  after  the  storm.  Bernstein  said  he  saw  Points 
Mentioned  as  more  valuable  to  readers  outside  the  local 
community,  calling  it  a  “nice  feature”  for  readers  unfamiliar 
with  the  area  when  they  searched  for  storm-related  stories. 

Our  Hometown  expects  to  roll  out  Points  Mentioned  to 
more  than  100  of  its  newspaper  clients.  Director  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  Matthew  Larson  said  pricing  tiers  will  be 
based  on  the  number  of  per-map  views. 

As  geo-information  gains  popularity,  Beha  said  Points 
Mentioned  will  help  reporters  tell  their  stories  better, 
especially  in  smaller  newsrooms.  “Small  papers  still  want 
to  tell  a  story,  and  with  20  to  50  stories  shown  on  a  map, 
imagine  the  impact.” 

Both  Beha  and  Larson  said  data  mining  is  a  great 
resource.  “One  day,  readers  may  be  able  to  use  a  map  to 
browse  the  news,”  Larson  said.  “It  can  be  a  fantastic  re¬ 
source  tool  for  journalists  and  readers.” 

For  more  information,  visit  pointsmentioned.com.  ■ 

editorandpublisher.com 


on  locations  mentioned  in  an  article  —  whether  it’s  the 
next  city  council  meeting  or  a  person’s  place  of  birth  in 
an  obituary. 

Vice  president  of  engineering  and  production  Jeremy 
Beha  said  he  and  his  team  created  the  algorithm  to  look  for 
certain  key  phrases,  such  as  addresses  and  cities,  within  a 
story.  Once  locations  are  tagged,  a  small  map  is  embedded 
in  the  story,  where  locations  are  pinpointed  and  specific 
areas  are  highlighted  for  more  information. 

“It’s  simple  to  use  and  simple  to  manage,”  he  said.  “When 
reporters  log  in,  they  can  add  or  delete  a  location  right  on 
the  map  and  provide  a  real-time  update.” 

Beha  said  this  service  can  be  helpful  during  breaking 
news.  “More  and  more  people  are  using  mobile  apps,  and 
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Active  Design 

Wibiya  bar  creates  personal 
Web  experience 


When  Wibiya 

launched  in  2008, 
social  engagement 
was  just  emerging 
as  a  trend  for  publishers.  Today, 
the  tech  company  provides  a  "bar" 
that  spans  the  bottom  of  a  client's 
website,  linking  site  visitors  to 
their  social  media  accounts  and 
adapting  to  target  audiences  to  in¬ 
crease  metrics  such  as  page  views, 
time  on  site,  and  subscription 
rates.  In  2011,  Wibiya  was  acquired 
by  publisher  network  and  plat¬ 
form  Conduit. 

"Over  the  last  two  years,  as  our 
relationships  with  our  publishers 
and  our  technology  evolved,  we 
were  able  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
online  behavior  in  order  to  focus  on 
the  'what's  next'  for  social  engage¬ 
ment,"  said  Wibiya  co-founder  and 
vice  president  Dror  Ceder, 

After  interviewing  dozens  of 
publishers  and  analyzing  more  than 
1  billion  clicks  across  the  Wibiya 
network,  Ceder  said  his  team  con¬ 
cluded  that,  "different  online  users 
responded  very  differently  to  differ¬ 
ent  calls  to  action. 

"This  insight  opened  the  door  to  a 
new  approach  to  publishing  -  what 


<wibiya| 

by  conduit 


;  the  team  termed  'active  design,"' 
j  he  said. 

i  Recently,  Conduit  introduced 
I  a  reinvented  Wibiya  bar,  which 
i  applies  a  more  personalized  ap- 
!  proach.  For  example,  visitors 
j  browsing  in  Spanish  will  be  invited 
to  translate  the  site  into  Spanish, 
readers  who  arrive  to  a  site  from 
Facebook  can  like  a  message,  and 
those  who  arrive  from  Twitter  can 
follow  a  story. 

Ceder  said  publishers  only  need  to 
insert  one  line  of  code  to  add  Wibiya, 
and  then  the  system  is  managed 
through  a  dashboard.  Publishers 
can  also  develop  rules  to  define  and 
target  different  audiences. 

"All  rules,  as  well  as  performance 
analytics,  are  available  and  cus- 
i  tomizable  in  real  time,  so  publishers 
can  refine  and  optimize  their  set¬ 
tings,"  he  said. 

According  to  Ceder,  sites  us¬ 
ing  Wibiya  have  seen  more  likes, 
retweets,  shares,  and  clicks-to- 
view  than  ever  before.  "For  ex¬ 
ample,  FashionTV,  a  leading  global 
i  fashion  and  style  brand,  is  seeing 
a  20  percent  click-through  rate  on 
targeted  content  recommendation." 

The  system  provides  revenue  op¬ 
portunities  for  online  news  pub¬ 
lishers.  "Advertisers  are  looking  at 
three  primary  metrics:  audience, 
reach,  and  frequency  of  engage¬ 
ment,"  Ceder  said.  “With  Wibiya, 
news  organizations  can  target  loyal 
readers  with  a  paid-subscription 
message  or  target  local  readers 
with  nearby  events  and  updates  ... 
With  content  recommendations. 


“Advertisers  are 
looking  at  three 
primary  metrics: 
audience,  reach, 
and  frequency  of 
engagement.” 

^Dror  Ceder 


j  news  organizations  can  increase 
i  their  reader  engagement,  generat- 
!  ing  more  clicks,  page  views,  and 
I  time  spent  on  the  site  -  all  of  which 
i  increases  ad  revenue." 

!  Wibiya  clients  can  also  specifical- 
!  ly  target  iPad  users  with  a  prompt 
to  download  their  app. 

"Far  too  many  publishers  are 
focusing  on  concepts  that  require 
serious  investment  and  resources 
with  uncertain  returns,"  Ceder  said. 
"We  designed  Wibiya  as  a  simple 
solution  that  delivers  tangible  value 
to  the  reader  and  to  the  publisher." 

Ceder  is  seeking  large  content 
i  partners  to  participate  in  a  product 
I  extension,  which  will  be  offered  as 
;  a  free  managed  service.  For  more 
information,  visit  wibiya.com.  -  NY 
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Most  Wanted 

Louisiana  man  accused  of  selling 
bogus  newspaper  ads  —  again 

According  to  the  Shreveport  Times,  a  Louisi¬ 
ana  man  faces  charges  in  at  least  six  parishes  and 
one  county  in  connection  with  an  alleged  scam 
that  involved  selling  bogus  newspaper  ads. 

David  Edward  Dix  is  accused  of  visiting  several  businesses 
and  stating  that  he  worked  for  a  local  newspaper.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  law  officials,  Dix  sold  the  business  owners  ads  and  told 
them  their  ads  would  appear  in  an  upicoming  edition  of  the 
paper.  When  the  ads  did  not  appear,  the  businesses  contacted 
the  papier  and  discovered  Dix  never  had  worked  there.  Law 
officials  said  some  of  the  businesses  wrote  checks  to  the  news- 
papier,  but  Dix  would  alter  the  checks  by  adding  his  name  so 
they  could  be  cashed. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  Dix  has  been  accused  of  the  scam. 
Shrevepiort  television  station  KSLA  News  12  reported  last  year 
Dix  piosed  as  a  sales  rep  for  The  Forum,  a  Shrevepiort  biweekly 
pjublication,  and  sold  bogus  ads  to  small  business  owners  in 
another  parish.  Law  officials  said  he  was  also  arrested  for  the 
same  crime  in  2008. 

The  Forum's  general  manager.  Fayline  Bass,  advised  busi¬ 
nesses  to  always  check  the  masthead,  where  all  employees  are 
listed.  —NY 


Microbudget 

(n):  a  film  made  on  a  very  small  budget 

“Schrader  laid  down  the  law:  One  more  meltdown,  and  she  was  gone.  If  she 
thought  she  was  unhirable  now,  wait  until  he  threw  her  off  a  microbudget.’’ 
-  Stephen  Rodrick,  Ihe  Hew  York  Times,  Jan.  10, 2013 


After  Hurricane 
Sandy,  N.J. 
Paper  Uncovers 
Cleanup  Scam 


In  the  Hurricane  Sandy 
cleanup  efforts,  massive 
volumes  of  rubble  and 
debris  were  collected 
in  temporary  storage  areas 
before  being  hauled  away 
by  state-contracted  cleanup 
firms.  In  Ocean  County,  N.J., 
that  cleanup  firm  was  AshBritt 
Inc.,  a  company  that  now  finds 
itself  in  some  hot  water  thanks 
to  an  investigation  by  The  Re¬ 
cord  of  Woodland  Park,  N.J. 

According  to  the  Record, 
all  of  the  bills  submitted  by 
AshBritt  declared  the  distance 
of  the  haul  to  be  just  over  or 
even  exactly  16  miles.  This  is 
significant,  because  16  miles  is 
the  threshold  when  AshBritt 
raises  the  rate  charged  for  a 
haul  by  30  percent.  Reporter 
Shawn  Boburg  wrote,  "In 
Ocean  County  alone,  the  addi¬ 
tional,  and  potentially  unwar- 


^  ranted,  payouts  totaled  more 
I  than  $500,000. 
w  ‘  ‘The  Record  found  hundreds 

I  of  instances  in  which  truck¬ 
ers  working  under  AshBritt 
claimed  the  higher  mileage, 
even  though  the  most  direct 
route  from  debris  sites  to  the 
landfill  weigh  station  -  as 
measured  by  Google  Maps  and 
^  the  Record’s  own  driving  of  the 
h  routes  -  was  less  than  16  miles.' ' 
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On  the  Rise 


Adobe  reports  strong  usage  numbers  for  Digital  Publishing 
Suite;  even  more  improvements  on  the  way 


After  launching  two  years  ago,  Adobe’s 

Digital  Publishing  Suite  continues  to  grow  its 
popularity  among  publishers  that  want  to  im¬ 
prove  their  digital  portfolio.  As  more  and  more 
consumers  turn  to  mobile  digital  devices  for  their  everyday 
reading  habits,  Adobe’s  insights  show  that  publishers  that 
offer  products  for  tablets  and  smartphones  are  capitalizing 
on  an  engaged  readership. 

According  to  Adobe  group  product  marketing  manager 
Lynly  Schambers-Lenox,  digital  editions  created  with  DPS 
were  downloaded  at  an  average  rate  of  4.3  million  issues 
per  month  over  the  past  year. 

“Over  the  last  two  years,  we  started  at  around  300,000  is¬ 
sues  downloaded  per  week,”  Schambers-Lenox  said.  “We  are 
now  trending  toward  close  to  2  million  downloads  per  week.” 

Digital  editions  are  popular  with  consumers,  as  evidenced 
by  their  propensity  to  pay  for  them.  Schambers-Lenox  said 
that  in  February,  nearly  80  percent  of  issues  created  using 
DPS  were  paid  for  —  an  increase  of  15  percent  over  the  last 
12  months.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  Web  content, 
which  remains  difficult  to  monetize. 

In  the  last  seven  months,  Schambers-Lenox  said  the 
number  of  digital  readers  has  grown  200  percent.  “What’s 
driving  that  are  the  new  devices  coming  into  the  market,” 
she  said. 

Engagement  is  also  driving  the  increase  in  readership. 
U.K.  auto  magazine  Top  Gear  experienced  a  growth  in 
readership  in  just  three  months  after  switching  to  DPS 
from  a  PDF  replica  digital  edition.  By  adding  interactive 
features  such  as  video  and  audio,  total  downloads  increased 
48  percent,  total  paid  downloads  increased  62  percent, 
subscription  revenue  rose  165  percent,  and  ad  revenue  went 
up  200  percent. 

Adobe  digital  publishing  evangelist  Colin  Fleming  said 
engaging  interactivity  is  especially  important  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  “It’s  about  brand  engagement  activity,”  he  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  how  interactive  features  encourage  readers  to  share 
and  talk  about  ads  via  the  Web  and  social  media. 

Fleming  cited  London’s  Daily  Mail  as  an  example  of  a 
newspaper  that  used  the  interactive  mobile  elements  avail¬ 
able  in  Adobe  DPS  to  increase  reader  engagement. 

Adobe  tracks  the  insights  generated  by  all  editions  that 


are  created  using  the  DPS  software  and  reports  that  75 
i  percent  of  DPS  readers  access  content  on  tablets,  while  25 
percent  read  on  their  smartphone.  Currently,  DPS  is  avail¬ 
able  on  multiple  devices  and  will  be  coming  to  Android 
I  phones  and  Windows  8  later  this  year. 

A  major  selling  point  of  DPS  touted  by  Adobe  is  that  it  al- 
i  lows  publishers  to  think  beyond  content.  The  software  suite 
I  offers  other  revenue  opportunities,  such  as  e-books,  custom 
j  apps,  e-commerce  affiliate  linking,  and  branded  shopping 
experiences.  Schambers-Lenox  said  it’s  another  way  to 
I  make  revenue  through  affiliates.  “I  think  we  will  see  more 
j  and  more  of  this  idea  in  the  next  six  months,”  she  said,  add- 
!  ing  that  readers  will  want  to  purchase  the  items  featured  in 
j  the  content  they  consume. 

I  “Traditional  advertising  is  still  working,  but  more  brands 
I  are  moving  into  digital  ads,”  she  said.  “You  want  to  be 
i  where  the  readers  are.”  —NY 
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Toledo  Blade 
Reporter  Overcomes 
Obstacles  to 
Cover  Gangs 

In  April,  The  Blade,  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  launched 
a  four-day  investi¬ 
gative  series  titled 
"Battle  Lines;  Gangs  of 
Toledo."  Reported  by  staff 
writer  Taylor  Dungjen  with 
photos  and  videos  by  Amy 
E.  Voigt,  the  series  featured 
interviews  with  active  and 
former  gang  members, 
family  members,  and  police 
officials.  One  of  Dungjen's 
goals  was  to  publish  a 
map  of  gang  territories  in 
Toledo  -  a  map  the  city's 
police  departm.ent  would 
not  share  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Last  July,  the  Blade 
filed  a  lawsuit  against  the 
city  of  Toledo,  claiming  the 
police  department's  refusal 
violated  the  Ohio  Public 
Records  Act.  In  the  absence 
of  an  official  police  map, 
Dungjen  and  Voigt  spent 
10  weeks  and  an  estimated 
900  hours  to  compile  their 
own  map,  a  crucial  element 
of  the  series. 


^  Atlanta  Newspapers  president  Tom  Wood  (left)  and  Atlanta  Journal  500  winner 
Cale  Yarborough,  who  won  the  $31,600  first-prize  money.  The  NASCAR  race  was 
sponsored  by  the  Atlanta  Journal  from  1980  to  1990  and  is  currently  known  as  the 
AdvoCare  500,  which  runs  on  Labor  Day  weekend  at  Atianta  Motor  Speedway. 
This  picture  originaily  appeared  in  the  November  15, 1980,  edition  of  E&P. 
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{legal  briefs}  •  \ 

Medical  center  board  files  lawsuit  i  customers."  Meltwater  News  has  announced  that  it 


against  Anniston  Star  j 

According  to  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  the  .  | 

city's  Regional  Medical  Center  board  has  filed 
a  lawsuit  against  the  newspaper,  denying  its 
request  for  financial  details  of  its  purchase  of  a  ' 
nearby  hospital.  The  board  filed  the  lawsuit  for  j 
declaratory  judgment  in  circuit  court  against  the  i 
paper's  parent  company,  Consolidated  Publishing  ! 
Co.  When  RMC  purchased  the  Jacksonville  | 

Medical  Center  in  December,  the  Star  requested  I 

the  purchase  price  and  other  contract  details  j 
under  the  state's  open  records  law  but  did  not  file  j 
any  legal  action.  RMC's  lawsuit  requests  that  the  I 
court  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  issue  and  declare  ! 
that  the  Jacksonville  hospital  purchase  contract  | 
is  not  subject  to  the  state's  open  records  law.  The  j 
Star's  editor  and  associate  publisher.  Bob  Davis,  j 
said  the  release  of  the  contract  would  be  a  benefit  ! 
to  the  public,  and  "the  community  has  a  vested 
interested  in  RMC  being  healthy  financially  and 
that  it  is  making  wise,  good  decisions." 

AP  wins  copyright  case 
against  news  aggregator 

A  federal  trial  court  in  New  York  has  ruled  that 
aggregator  Meltwater  News  violated  copyrights 
held  by  TheAssociated  Press  in  its  online  news 
stories.  The  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
filed  an  amicus  brief  in  the  case,  along  with 
The  New  York  Times  Co.,  Advance  Publications 
Inc.,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  The  McClatchy  Co.,  and 
BurrellesLuce.  Meltwater  News  included  excerpts 
of  AP  articles  in  its  news  digests  to  client- 
subscribers  and  refused  to  pay  AP  licensing  fees. 

The  district  court  held  that  Meltwater  News  did 
not  engage  in  fair  use  of  AP  articles.  The  court 
also  found  that  Meltwater  News  intends  to  act  as  a 
“substitute"  for  news  articles,  rather  than  pointing 
readers  to  the  original  sources  of  news.  The  court 
stated,  "By  refusing  to  pay  a  licensing  fee  to  AP, 
Meltwater  not  only  deprives  AP  of  a  licensing  fee 
in  an  established  market  for  AP’s  work  but  also 
cheapens  the  value  of  AP's  work  by  competing 
with  companies  that  do  pay  a  licensing  fee  to  use 
AP  content  in  the  way  that  Meltwater  does.  The 
value  of  AP's  work  is  further  harmed  by  the  fact 
that  Meltwater  directly  competes  with  AP  for 


will  likely  file  an  appeal. 

Jud^e  tosses  defamation  lawsuit 
against  Boston  Herald 

According  to  the  Boston  Herald  a  Superior  Court 
judge  has  thrown  out  a  musician's  defamation 
lawsuit  against  the  newspaper  and  two  of  its  long¬ 
time  columnists,  Gayle  Fee  and  Laura  Raposa.  Tom 
Scholz  sued  the  Herald  in  2010,  claiming  that  articles 
published  by  the  Heralds  Inside  Track  columnists 
in  March  2007  implied  that  he  was  responsible  for 
Boston  lead  singer  Brad  Delp's  decision  to  commit 
suicide.  Scholz  alleged  that  the  Herald  had  “fabri¬ 
cated"  statements  attributed  to  Brad  Delp's  former 
wife,  Micki,  about  Delp's  suicide.  However,  Micki  Delp 
confirmed  under  oath  that  the  Herald  had  quoted  her 
accurately,  and  it  had  also  accurately  summarized 
her  opinions  both  when  Delp  took  his  life  and  now. 


the  little  coupon  doing  a  big  job  for  newspapers 


Mobile  coupon 
software  for  newspapers 
with  service^  training  &  support. 

Bring  mobile  market  power 
to  your  advertisers 
and  generate  new  revenue! 

Our  brand  or  your  private  label 
website/mobile  site/mobile  app 
Call  Kim:  406.531.9056 

Local.  Mobile.  Green. 


[photo  of  the  month] 


FACE  TIME 

►  Francis  Gardlcr  /  Lincoln  (\ob.)  Journal  Star 

Florida  State  batter  James  Ramsey  grimaces  as  he  foul  tips  a  pitch  off  his  face 
during  the  Stony  Brook  game  at  the  NCAA  College  World  Series  on  Sunday, 
June  17,  2012,  at  TD  Ameritrade  Park. 
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critical  thinking 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
nu.yang(^ditorandpublisher.com. 


J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


To  what  extent  should  administrators  of  public  universities 
have  the  right  to  censor  student  newspapers  that  receive 
funding  as  part  of  their  university  affiiiation? 


The  First  Amend- 
ment  guarantees 
*  freedom  of  speech. 

Last  I  checked,  student  journal- 

ists  were  not  excluded  from  that 

However,  the  sad  reality  student 

journalists  at  non-independent 

publications  must  face  is  that 

universities  have  obtained  the 

ri^t  to  exercise  censorship  and 

prior  restraint,  because  they  are 

the  newspaper’s  primary  sources  Saba  Hamedy,  21 

of  revenue.  But  this  does  not  senior,  Boston  University 

mean  students  should  tolerate  it  Hamedy  is  double  majoring 
As  a  former  editor  of  Boston  in  journalism  and  political 

University’ s  independent  news-  editor-m- 

rriL  •!  rv.  T  chief  of  the  independent  B.U. 

paper,  TfW  Doily  Free  Press,  I  student  newspaper  The  Daily 

firmly  believe  that  independence  Free  Press  in  fall  2011.  She 

as  a  college  publication  is  vital  ^  internships  at  The 

.  .  -  ...  .  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

to  its  existence.  If  a  publication  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 

is  not  independent  the  only  real  gram  &  Gazette,  World  Travel 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  battle  Guide  m  London,  and  The 

censorship  is  to  fight  for  your  fj„  ^  appeared 

paper’s  right  to  publish.  Though  on  The  Huffington  Post,  Patch, 

funding  is  what  fiiels  newspaper  Mysecretboston.com,  and 
,  ,  ,  Boston.com/TNGG. 

revenue,  there  are  always  alter¬ 
native  ways  to  increase  funding  without  decreasing  coverage. 
Similarly,  regardless  of  who  or  what  is  funding  a  publica¬ 
tion,  providing  full  coverage  to  readers  should  remain  a 
priority  for  all  journalists,  even  student  journalists.  Reporters 
should  not  creep  around  the  truth  to  please  anyone,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  means  hiding  important  news  from  readers.  This 
journalistic  value  is  even  more  important  to  follow  in  the 
21st  centuiy,  a  time  when  people  can  easily  look  to  blogs  that 
publish  whatever  falsehoods  they  want  without  risking  libel 
suits.  Now,  because  people  look  to  newspapers  for  their  cred¬ 
ibility,  it  is  an  injustice  to  censor  stories  of  any  kind. 

When  administrators  make  decisions  on  behalf  of  school 
newspapers,  it  is  as  if  they  forget  the  First  Amendment  even 
exists.  However,  it’s  not  up  to  the  administrators  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  journalist’s  right.  It  is  the  role  of  a  journalist  to  cover 
everything  and  anything  newsworthy  —  and  to  sacrifice  that, 
means  sacrificing  the  credibility  and  value  of  a  newspaper. 
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Universities  —  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  large  or 
*  small  —  should  have 
no  right  to  censor  the  student 
media  operating  on  their  cam¬ 
puses  —  even  those  they  fimd, 
house,  and  allow  distribution. 

Schools  should  grant  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  basic  press 
freedoms  for  the  same  reason 
they  field  football  teams  with 
pads.  Without  them,  students 
get  hurt.  They  then  become 
more  cautious,  undoubtedly 
affecting  their  performance. 

And  they  subsequently  fail 
to  learn  the  game  the  way  it 
should  be  played. 

At  most  schools,  plenty  of 
student  press  pads  —  or  safe¬ 
guards  —  already  exist.  Faculty 
advisers,  business  managers, 
for-credit  practicums,  campus 
media  boards,  and  student 
activities  fee  committees  all 
provide  financial  and  editorial 
supervision. 

By  censoring,  administrators  bypass  these  safeguards, 
making  them  seem  just  as  unimportant  as  the  student 
press  itself. 

To  maintain  a  student  newspaper  is  to  recognize  it  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  school  closely,  possibly  criticize  those  in  power, 
and,  yes,  even  occasionally  make  mistakes. 

The  student  press  is  imperfect.  So  is  the  professional 
press.  So  are  college  administrators.  So  is  life.  And  that’s 
wonderful.  It’s  the  imperfections  that  lead  us  to  discoveiy 
—  how  to  subsequently  do  things  better,  more  carefully 
consider  the  implications  of  our  actions,  and  muster  the 
courage  to  move  forward. 

The  latter  part  is  key.  Censorship  is  cowardly.  For  admin¬ 
istrators,  the  courageous  act  is  to  allow  students  to  con¬ 
tinue,  unabated,  imperfect,  with  offerings  of  support  and 
better  education  along  the  way. 


Daniel  Reimold,  32 

Ph.D.,  Universtty  of  Tampa 


Reimold  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  and 
a  student  newspaper  adviser, 
who  has  taught  reporting, 
editing,  and  digital  media 
at  universities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Southeast  Asia.  He 
maintains  the  leading 
student  journalism  blog 
College  Media  Matters  (col- 
legemediamatters.com)  and 
is  the  author  of  the  textbook 
“Journalism  of  Ideas:  Brain¬ 
storming,  Developing,  and 
Selling  Stories  in  the  Digital 
Age”  (Routledge,  2013). 
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Call  For  Entries 

Honoring  the  Media’s  Best  Websites  and  the  People  Who  Create  Them 


EPPYS™  Defined 

The  EPPY^'^  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  honor  the  best  media-affiliated  websites  across  31 
diverse  categories.  Now  in  its  18th  year,  this  international  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  and  also 
includes  categories  for.news  stories,  blogs,  videos,  webcasts,  advertising/marketing,  photography  and 
community  service. 

i 

Entries  to  the  EPPY’^'^  Awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  figures 
in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&fP 

EDITORfc:^  PUBLISHER. 

Enter  beginning  June  4  at  eppyawards.com 

editorandpublisher.com 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 

DEADLINE: 

Aug.  30, 2013 
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— ^  Print  and  Online  Advertising 
Revenue  Over  the  Years 

(in  millions  of  dollars,  number  is  total  print  plus  online  revenue) 


$50,000 


$40,000 


$30,000 


$20,000 


Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


Community 
Newspapers  Still 
Going  Strong 


Share  of  Time  Spent  on  Social  Networking  Sites 


f 


Other 


83%  5.7%  1.9%  1.7%  1.4%  6.1% 


Source:  comScore  Media  Metrix,  U.S.,  December  2012 


Top  Video 

Content 

Properties 

Ranked 

by  Videos 

Viewed 


(in  millions) 


Google  Sites 

188,758 

1  Hulu . 

. 8,875 

NON 

. 3,649 

1  VEVO . 

. 7,626 

Facebookoom . 

. 3,372 

1  Yahoo!  Sites . 

. 7,330 

ESPN . 

3,290 

1  AOL,Inc. . 

. 7,199 

Turner  Digital . 

2,904 

1  Microsoft  Sites . 

. 5,744 

DailyMotionxom . 

. 2,778 

II  Netfliz.com... 

. 5,431 

RlinW . 

. 2,687 

2,557 

Source:  comScore  Video  Metrix, 
US.,  January-December  2012 
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What’s  Your  Digital  Strategy? 


By  Alan  D.  Mutter 


ore  often  than  you 
would  think,  an  editor 
or  publisher  will  con¬ 
tact  me  to  ask, 


'What 

should  my  digital  strategy  be?” 

The  inquiiy  is  alarming  on  a  number 
of  levels.  First,  because  it  has  taken 
nearly  two  decades  after  the  commer¬ 
cial  arrival  of  the  Internet  for  many 
newspaper  executives  to  seriously  tack¬ 
le  the  seminal  existential  question  fac¬ 
ing  their  business.  Second,  because  this 
question  already  has  been  addressed 
actively  for  years  by  businessmen  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  brass  at  Walmart  to  the 
butt-crack  plumber  under  your  kitchen 
sink.  Third,  because  the  question 
presumes  there  is  a  simplistic,  one-size- 
fits-all  answer  that,  once  revealed,  will 
serve  for  all  time. 

Here’s  my  Yoda-like  response: 

The  answer  is  there  is  no  single  an¬ 
swer.  There  are  many  answers.  It  will 
take  many  questions  to  find  the  right 
answers  for  you.  And  the  answers  for 
today  will  be  challenged  over  time  by 
the  new  questions  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  answers  for  tomorrow. 

The  reason  there  is  no  single  digital 
strategy  is  that  every  market  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  each  business  possesses  a 
unique  array  of  strengths,  weaknesses, 
opportunities,  and  threats.  Well  come 
back  to  this  in  a  moment. 

The  reason  there  is  no  enduring 
digital  strategy  is  that  the  marketplace 
is  kinetic.  The  solutions  that  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  today  almost  certainly  will  be 
overtaken  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
by  new  technological  and  competitive 
disruptions  that  we  cannot  imagine  to¬ 
day.  When  the  iPhone  was  introduced 
six  years  ago  and  the  iPad  arrived  three 
years  later,  each  created  whole  new 
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enue  today  less  than  half  what  it  was 
seven  years  ago,  one  can  only  hope  the 
industry  is  ready  for  something  new. 


ways  of  getting  and  giving  information. 
The  next  big  iThing  —  whether  from 
Apple,  Google,  or  a  gaggle  of  ramen- 
gobbling  geeks  in  a  garage  —  is  bound 
to  change  things  all  over  again. 

Successful  strategic  innovation  in 
this  environment  isn’t  easy.  It  requires 
managers  to  undergo  the  out-of-body 
experience  of  realistically  and  unemo¬ 
tionally  evaluating  their  business,  even 
if  they  don’t  especially  like  what  they 
see.  As  demonstrated  hour  by  hour 
in  Silicon  Valley,  this  requires  tireless 
market  reconnaissance,  unflinching 
objective  analysis,  rigorous  self-assess¬ 
ment,  the  discipline  to  challenge  exist¬ 
ing  assumptions,  and  the  fortitude,  if 
necessary,  to  sacrifice  existing  lines  of 
business  to  invest  in  potentially  better 
ones  for  the  future. 

The  reason  American  newspapers 
failed  to  adapt  to  the  digital  age  is 
because  editors  and  publishers  didn’t 
want  to  change,  fighting  furiously,  in¬ 
stead,  to  preserve  traditional  revenue 
streams  and  editorial  prerogatives  at 
a  time  their  readers  and  advertisers 
were  moving  on.  With  advertising  rev- 


For  those  who  are,  here’s  how  to  start 
thinking  strategically: 


Get  a  grip. 

Accept  that  your  business  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  three  enormous  forces  you  can 
neither  escape  nor  control:  changes  in 
technology,  changes  in  consumer  expec¬ 
tations,  and  changes  in  the  ways  com¬ 
panies  spend  their  marketing  dollars. 

A  good  strategic  plan  will  bend  those 
forces  to  your  advantage,  tai  chi-style. 


Get  real. 

Before  you  can  think  about  articulat¬ 
ing  a  plan,  take  a  realistic  look  at  the 
internal  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
your  legacy  business,  as  well  as  the 
external  opportunities  and  threats  that 
exist  (or  are  likely  to  emerge)  in  the 
marketplace  around  you.  This  is  called 
a  SWOT  analysis,  and  it  seldom  fails 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  appealing, 
appalling,  and  ambiguous  choices. 
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Get  set  to  self-destruct. 

As  you  sift  through  the  strategic  possibilities,  seriously 
consider  ideas  that  could  cannibalize  your  existing  busi¬ 
ness,  because  they  may,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  turn  out 
to  be  better  than  the  business  you  are  in.  In  1995,  the 
management  of  The  Boston  Globe  nixed  a  modest  invest¬ 
ment  that  would  have  secured  a  big  stake  in  a  little  start¬ 
up  called  Monster.com.  As  subsequently  reported  by  the 
Globe  (http://tinyurl.com/monstermiss),  the  managers 
felt  a  low-priced  online  job  site  would  damage  their  highly 
profitable  print  recruitment  business.  We  all  know  the 
rest  of  that  story. 

Get  creative. 

To  select  the  most  promising  paths  among  the  many  po¬ 
tential  choices  revealed  by  the  SWOT  analysis,  rank  them 
in  order  of  promise  and  feasibility.  Test  the  assumptions 
underlying  each  idea,  asking  whether  the  critical  factors 
necessary  for  success  are  realistically  within  your  grasp.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  quickest  way  to  go  wrong  is  to  substitute 
your  intuition  for  unbiased  market  research  and  bottoms- 
up  financial  analysis. 


Get  going. 

Armed  with  solid  research,  develop  clear  product 
specifications  and  a  well-conceived  marketing  and  sales 
plan.  Launch  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  good-enough 
product  to  test  the  market’s  response.  Gather  customer 
feedback,  analyze  the  results,  and  refine  the  product  as 
necessary  in  successive  releases.  Feed  good  ideas  and 
kill  the  bad  ones. 

Repeat. 

Disciplined  planning  and  execution  are  ongoing,  iterative, 
and  forever.  So,  as  Yoda  would  say,  “Started,  let’s  get.”  ■ 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  former  newspaper 
editor  and  Silicon  Valley  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a  strategic  technology 
consultant  for  media  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(newsosaur.blogspot.com). 


Regional  Production  Centers  &  Production  Hubs 

need  powerful,  automated  prepress  systems  designed  with 
broad  throughput,  open  expandability,  redundancy, 
and  affordability  as  standard  features... 


PuzzleFlow  Delivers 


with  scalable  workflow  solutions  for  newspapers  with  small 
circulations  like  Brooklyn,  Michigan  (<6,000).  up  to  the  largest 
enterprise  production  centers  like  Gannett  and  CNHl  — 
functionality,  expandability,  and  economy  at  every  level. 


www.puzzleflow.com  •  sales@puzzleflow. 
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Online-only  nonprofit 
wins  Pulitzer  for 
National  Reporting 

By  Rob  Tomoe 


When  most  organizations  win  Pulitzer  prizes,  staffers 
generally  gather  together  in  the  newsroom  to 
embrace  and  uncork  champagne  in  celebration. 
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That  sort  of  celebration  wasn’t  in  the  cards  for 
InsideCliniate  News,  this  year’s  suq:)rise  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  National  Reporting  for  its 
three-part  series,  “The  Dilbit  Disaster:  Inside  the 
Biggest  Oil  Spill  You\e  Never  Heard  Of”  That's 
not  heciinse  the  staff  wasn’t  happy  about  the  win, 
or  that  the  series  exploring  a  long-forgotten  oil 
spill  in  Michigan  didn’t  deseive  the  cheers. 

It's  becau.se  the  reporters  and  editors  all  live  in 
different  cities.  The  champagne  still  flowed  —  the 
only  difference  w  as  the  pop  of  the  cork  was  heard 
through  the  phone  and  on  Sk\pe. 

“We  are  truly  a  virtual  organization,”  said  Susan 
White,  the  nonprofit  website’s  executive  editor. 

“I  am  in  San  Diego,  publisher  David  Siusson  is  in 
Brooklyn,  and  our  reporters  are  in  Washington, 
Boston,  and  New  York.” 

The  underdog,  with  a  full-time  staff  of  just  seven, 
managed  to  upset  two  legacy  finali.sts.  The  Boston 
Globe  iind  The  Wash i ntifon  Post,  as  well  as  .50  or 


so  other  entrants  by  devoting  its  scarce  resources 
to  an  ambitious,  in-depth  investigative  series  that 
began  as  a  tliike. 

In  2010,  White  had  sent  reporter  Elizabeth 
McGowan  on  assignment  to  the  proposed 
Keystone  XL  pipeline  route  in  Nebraska,  before 
any  major  media  outlets  had  begun  CQvering  the  . 
controversial  project.  When  the  project  began 
to  gain  national  interest.  White  decided  to  send 
McGow  an  back. 

In  speaking  with  local  farmers  and  residents 
in  the  rural  areas  that  would  he  affected  by  the 
pipeline,  McGowan  began  to  hear  stories  about  a 
spill  in  Michigan.  Documentation  was  sparse,  and 
McGowan  couldn’t  seem  to  get  any  good  ansvVers, 
so  White  sent  her  to  the  spill  site  in  Marshall, 
Mich.,  in  November  2011.  Meanwhile,  fellow 
reporter  Lisa  Song,  an  MIT  science  graduate  with 
limited  journalism  experience,  tracked  down  the  ^ 
.scientific  aspects  of  the  story. 
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That  sort  of  celebration  wasn’t  in  the  cards  for 
InsideClimate  News,  this  year’s  surprise  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  National  Reporting  for  its 
three-part  series,  “The  Dilbit  Disaster:  Inside  the 
Biggest  Oil  Spill  You’ve  Never  Heard  Of.”  That’s 
not  because  the  staff  wasn’t  happy  about  the  win, 
or  that  the  series  exploring  a  long-forgotten  oil 
spill  in  Michigan  didn’t  deserve  the  cheers. 

It’s  because  the  reporters  and  editors  all  live  in 
different  cities.  The  champagne  still  flowed  —  the 
only  difference  was  the  pop  of  the  cork  was  heard 
through  the  phone  and  on  Skype. 

“We  are  truly  a  virtual  organization,”  said  Susan 
White,  the  nonprofit  website’s  executive  editor. 

“I  am  in  San  Diego,  publisher  David  Sasson  is  in 
Brooklyn,  and  our  reporters  are  in  Washington, 
Boston,  and  New  York.” 

^  ■  The  underdog,  with  a  full-time  staff  of  just  seven, 

W  managed  to  upset  two  legacy  finalists.  The  Boston 
Globe  and  The  Washington  Post,  as  well  as  50  or 


so  other  entrants  by  devoting  its  scarce  resources 
to  an  ambitious,  in-depth  investigative  series  that 
began  as  a  fluke. 

In  2010,  White  had  sent  reporter  Elizabeth 
McGowan  on  assignment  to  the  proposed 
Keystone  XL  pipeline  route  in  Nebraska,  before 
any  major  media  outlets  had  begun  covering  the 
controversial  project.  When  the  project  began 
to  gain  national  interest.  White  decided  to  send 
McGowan  back. 

In  speaking  with  local  farmers  and  residents 
in  the  rural  areas  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
pipeline,  McGowan  began  to  hear  stories  about  a 
spill  in  Michigan.  Documentation  was  sparse,  and 
McGowan  couldn’t  seem  to  get  any  good  answers, 
so  White  sent  her  to  the  spill  site  in  Marshall, 
Mich.,  in  November  2011.  Meanwhile,  fellow 
reporter  Lisa  Song,  an  MIT  science  graduate  with 
limited  journalism  experience,  tracked  down  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  stoiy. 
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“Doing  the  investigative  work  put 
a  huge  strain  on  us,”  White  said.  “We 
have  no  resources  and  little  funding. 
Managing  editor  Stacy  Feldman  kept 
the  site  running,  and  there  were  a  lot 
of  days  we  didn’t  have  a  new  story  to 
put  up.” 

David  Hasemyer,  a  veteran  reporter 
from  the  U-T San  Diego,  was  recruited 
by  White  to  help  the  team  out.  Hase¬ 
myer  had  been  laid  offby  the  U-T  and 
was  working  for  FEMA  when  he  got 
the  call  from  White. 

“I  called  him  and  said,  ‘I  really  need 
someone  whose  work  I  know  that  I 
can  totally  trust,’”  White  said.  “He 
said,  ‘Of  course,’  and  worked  like  a 
crazy  person  while  keeping  his  job 
with  FEMA.  It  was  the  work  he  was 
meant  to  do.” 

Bringing  on  Hasemyer  strained 
the  site’s  already  stretched  budget. 
Dependent  on  donors  such  as  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Marisla 
Foundation,  and  the  Grantham 
Foundation,  White’s  budget  was  so 
tight,  she  couldn’t  even  afford  to  send 
a  photographer. 

“We  didn’t  have  the  time,  money, 
or  any  real  bells  or  whistles,”  White 
said.  “But  it  was  the  right  story  to  tell, 
so  you  just  push  forward  and  do  your 
best  to  tell  it.” 

InsideClimate  News  has  similarities 
with  the  nonprofit  website  ProPublica, 
which  has  won  two  Pulitzers  for  its 
investigative  work  despite  launching 
less  than  five  years  ago.  InsideClimate 
News  is  only  published  online,  and 
other  news  outlets  are  allowed  to  run 
the  site’s  original  work  through  a  cre¬ 
ative  commons  license  that  links  back 
to  the  original  source. 

White  worked  at  ProPublica,  and 
was  an  editor  on  Sheri  Fink’s  2010 
Pulitzer  win  for  a  series  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  New  Orleans  hospital  cut 
offby  the  floodwaters  of  Hurricane 
Katrina,  so  she  had  a  bit  of  a  Pulitzer 
pedigree  to  help  her  out. 

“Somewhere  along  the  line,  you’re 
working  with  the  elements  of  a  story 
and  suddenly  realize  you  have  some¬ 


thing,”  White  said,  noting  that  the  Dil- 
bit  disaster  series  also  won  the  James 
Aronson  Award  for  Social  Justice 
Journalism,  and  was  a  finalist  in  the 
environmental  reporting  category  for 
the  Scripps  Howard  Awards. 

The  business  model  at  InsideClimate 
News  is  the  same  as  ProPublica  as  well. 
Donors  fund  the  site  and,  while  opera¬ 
tions  are  lean.  White  said  the  site  is 
stable  and  sustainable.  Partners  such  as 
Bloomberg,  McClatchy,  and  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  publish  the  site’s  news  over 
their  wires,  enabling  traffic  to  grow  on 
InsideClimate  News  to  about  200,000 
pageviews  a  month. 

White  hopes  the  publicity  of  the 
Pulitzer  win  will  help  bring  in  more  re¬ 
sources  for  the  editorial  team  to  grow. 

“I’m  hoping  we  can  get  some  sizable 
grants  to  help  develop  our  website  and 
maybe  hire  another  reporter,”  White 
said.  “We  don’t  need  a  lot  of  bells  and 
whistles,  but  if  we’re  able  to  hire  some¬ 
one  new,  maybe  we’ll  have  all  the  time 
zones  covered.” 

Environmental  reporting  has  hit 
a  rough  patch  over  recent  years.  A 
study  by  The  Daily  Climate  found  that 
media  coverage  of  climate  change  has 
steadily  declined  since  2009.  The  New 
York  Times  closed  its  environmental 
desk  earlier  this  year,  sites  such  as 
Treehugger  and  MNH  have  merged 
and  shed  jobs,  and  outlets  such  as  the 
Washington  Post’s  green-themed  Sprig 
have  long  since  turned  out  the  lights. 

Still,  these  cuts  in  coverage  breed 
opportunity  for  sites  such  as  InsideCli¬ 
mate  News,  and  despite  the  chal¬ 
lenges,  White  is  optimistic  about  her 
team’s  chances  for  long-term  success. 

“I  think  my  husband  said  it  best,” 
White  said.  “He  said,  “You  know, 
it’s  really  a  David  and  Goliath  story. 
Only  in  this  case,  David  didn’t  even 
have  a  stone.’”  ■ 

Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  can  be  reached  at 
robtomoe@gmail.com. 
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Investing  in  Print 

Miami  Herald  more  than  doubles  production  space 


^  ^  Miami  Heraid  is 

5  making  news  instead  of 
'  ‘  covering  it.  In  May  2011,  the 
Herald  purchased  14  acres  of 
land  and  structures  in  the  Westpoint 
Business  Park  in  Doral,  Fla.,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  brand-new  production  facility, 
consolidating  its  operations  into  one 
streamlined  location.  The  company 
had  occupied  its  previous  space  in 
downtown  Miami  since  1963. 

The  original  home  of  the  produc¬ 


tion  department  was  70,000  square 
feet,  according  to  marketing  man¬ 
ager  Marie  Zeno-Garcia.  The  new 
facility  has  120,000  square  feet  of 
office  space  and  another  119,000 
square  feet  of  production. 

“We  had  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
very  efficient  printing  and  distribution 
facility  and  did  just  that,”  Zeno-Garcia 
said.  “The  press  layout  allows  us  to 
maximize  our  printing  and  page  count 
opportunities.  The  office  building  was 


designed  for  a  state-of-the-art  media 
company.  The  layout  allows  us  to  ef¬ 
fectively  leverage  our  news-gathering 
skills  for  the  many  ways  that  people 
consume  their  news.  In  addition,  our 
advertising/marketing,  interactive, 
and  magazine  divisions  are  all  in  close 
proximity  and  combine  selling  efforts.” 

Three  of  the  five  presses  are  being 
moved  to  the  new  facility,  with  staff 
remaining  the  same.  All  three  are  Goss 
Newsliner  presses;  two  were  up  and 
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running  by  the  end  of  April,  with  the 
final  press  expected  to  be  fiilly  online 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  The  com¬ 
pany  prints  not  only  the  Herald,  but  18 
other  newspapers  on  contract,  for  runs 
of  up  to  65,000  copies  per  hour. 

The  new  facility  has  a  mix  of  current 
material-handling  equipment  plus 
some  new  pieces,  such  as  a  gripper 
conveyor  for  moving  copies  fixim  the 
press  to  the  bundle  stacker;  new  ink 
tanks  and  pipes;  and  new  roll  handling 
equipment  for  moving  the  1-ton  rolls 
of  paper.  Prepress  and  CTP  will  both 
be  moved  to  the  new  site,  but  inserting, 
which  was  split  among  several  sites  in 
the  past,  will  move  entirely  to  Goodwill 
Inserting,  one  of  the  Heralds  partners. 

“The  short  time  frame  of  less  than 
two  years  was  the  biggest  challenge,” 
2^no-Garcia  said.  “We  assembled  a 
strong  team  of  Miami  Herald  leaders, 
best-in-class  consultants  and  profes¬ 
sionals,  industry-sp)ecific  vendors. 


and  an  outstanding  general  contrac¬ 
tor  to  overcome  the  many  challenges 
that  we  have  faced  while  bringing  the 
project  in  on  time.” 

The  Miami  Herald  is  proving  not 
only  the  saying  “print  is  dead”  is  de¬ 
finitively  untrue,  but  also  that  printed 
news  remains  a  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  The  new  facility  allows 
the  paper  to  be  more  efficient  and 
produce  more  materials  with  faster 
turnaround  times  and  higher  quality. 
It  is  a  powerful  statement  about  the 
longevity  and  relevance  of  print,  even 
in  the  digital  age.  ■ 
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KODAK  PROMOTES  SONORA  XP 
PLATES,  MAKES  PLANS  TO  SELL 
DOCUMENT  IMAGING  BUSINESS 

Months  after  becoming  commercially  avail¬ 
able,  Kodak  SONORA  XP  Process  Free 
Plates  are  yielding  environmental  and 
economic  benefits  for  customers  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  quality  and  output.  SONORA  XP  Plates  remove 
the  need  for  the  plate  processor,  which  requires 
chemicals,  water,  and  energy,  while  generating 
waste.  Over  the  course  of  a  year,  a  print  operation 
that  has  removed  its  plate  processor  could  save  an 
estimated  4,418  kWh  of  power  and  204,816  liters  of 
water  under  typical  operating  conditions. 

Until  now,  process  free  plate  technology  did  not  of¬ 
fer  the  same  level  of  output  productivity  and  quality 
as  traditional  plate  printing  technology.  SONORA 
XP  Plates  provide  the  environmental  and  cost 
benefits  of  no  processing,  while  delivering  quality, 
productivity,  and  print  capabilities  comparable  to 
mainstream  processed  plates.  Customers  around 
the  world  are  seeing  demonstrative  environmen¬ 
tal  gains  while  meeting  their  stringent  output  and 
quality  demands. 


SELLING  THE  DOCUMENT 
IMAGING  BUSINESS 

In  addition,  Kodak  reached  an  agreement  with 
Brother  Industries  Ltd.  for  the  proposed  sale  of 
certain  assets  of  its  Document  Imaging  business 
for  a  cash  purchase  price  of  approximately  $210 
million,  subject  to  certain  price  adjustments  at  clos¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  Brother  will  assume  deferred  ser¬ 
vice  revenue  liability  of  the  business,  which  totaled 
approximately  $67  million  as  of  Dec.  31, 2012. 

Kodak’s  Document  Imaging  business  provides  a 
comprehensive  portfolio  of  scanners,  capture  soft¬ 
ware,  and  services  to  enterprise  customers.  Brother  is 
a  manufacturer  of  laser,  label  and  multifunction  print¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  fax  machines  and  sewing  machines. 
Consummation  of  the  transaction  is  subject  to  court 
approval  and  a  marketing  period  in  which  Kodak 
may  seek  to  obtain  a  higher  or  better  offer  for  the 
business,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  including  through  a  court-approved  auction. 
Kodak's  ability  to  continue  to  explore  alternatives 
during  the  marketing  period  will  ensure  that  Kodak 
obtains  the  maximum  value  for  the  business.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Kodak  sought  U.$. 
Bankruptcy  Court  approval  of  the  bidding  procedures 
at  a  hearing  in  late  April  and  is  targeting  final  court 
approval  of  a  transaction  this  month. 


GOSSINTL. 
PLANS  TO 
TRANSFORM 
THE  COMPANY 

^  GOSS  I  INTERNATIONAL 

Rick  Nichols,  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Goss  Inti.,  announced  a  transformation  of  Goss’ 
business  and  a  reorganization  of  the  company.  Goss 
will  focus  on  continuing  to  serve  existing  customers  and 
growdng  market  share  in  the  company’s  core  markets,  while 
expanding  into  new,  neighboring  product  markets  in  which 
it  has  a  technological  competitive  advantage. 

“The  needs  of  our  customers  have  shifted  over  recent 
years  as  our  industry  environment  as  a  whole  has  changed,” 
Nichols  said.  “Today,  customers  tell  us  they  need  a  focus 
on  simple,  easy-to-use  and  cost-effective  technology  sup¬ 
ported  by  world-class  aftermarket  services.  Goss  continues 
to  manufacture  fhe  highest  quality  print  machinery,  but  I 
believe  that  where  and  how  quickly  customers  can  access 
service  and  support  is  now  more  important  than  where 
products  are  manufactured. 

“We  also  recognize  that  our  environment  for  doing  busi¬ 
ness  has  fundamentally  changed,”  Nichols  continued. 

“The  markets  to  drive  our  future  growth  and  profitability 
are  shifting.  We  have  decades  of  offset  printing  expertise. 
That  gives  us  a  significant  advantage  not  just  in  our  core 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing  sectors,  but  in  other 
industries  like  packaging  and  emerging  printing  industries 
as  well.  Together,  these  are  the  reasons  why  we  are  trans¬ 
forming  as  a  company.” 

Goss  is  making  three  key  changes  to  the  way  it  does  busi¬ 
ness.  First,  the  company’s  organizational  structure  will  be 
simplified.  Goss  will  be  organized  around  regional  parts, 
service,  and  support  centers  for  customers. 

Second,  as  part  of  the  change  in  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture,  Goss  will  bring  its  existing  European  operations  in 
line  with  this  new  structure  to  become  one  unified,  pan¬ 
continental  sales  and  service  organization.  Despite  Goss’ 
significant  historical  support  and  investment  in  its  French 
subsidiary,  Goss  Inti.  France,  that  business  has  entered  in¬ 
solvency  proceedings  via  a  judicial  reorganization  process. 

Finally,  Goss  will  continue  to  diversify  its  product  port¬ 
folio.  Goss  has  already  made  significant  inroads  into  the 
multibillion-dollar  packaging  market  and  will  continue  to 
target  growth  in  this  industry.  The  company  will  also  exam¬ 
ine  other  industries  where  it  has  technological  expertise,  m 
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HEIDELBERG  HOSTS 
GEORGIA  SKILLSUSA 
COMPETITION 


t 


WINNERS  OF  THE 

2013  GRAPHIC 

COMMUNICATIONS 

COMPETITION 


Earlier  this  year,  Heidelberg 
USA  hosted  the  annual  Geor¬ 
gia  SkillsUSA  competition 
in  advertising  design  and  graphic 
communications  at  its  North  Ameri¬ 
can  print  and  packaging  technology 
center  in  Kennesaw,  Ga. 

SkillsUSA  is  the  national  organization 
for  high  school  students  in  trade, 
industrial,  technical,  and  health 
occupation  education.  The  annual 
SkillsUSA  Championships  recognize 
the  achievements  of  vocational 
students  and  encourage  them  to  excel. 
“For  the  sixth  year  in  a  row,  Heidel¬ 
berg  USA  was  privileged  to  host  the 
Georgia  SkillsUSA  graphic  com¬ 
munications  and  advertising  design 
competitions,”  said  Susan  Nofi,  senior 
vice  president  of  Heidelberg  USA. 

“It’s  inspiring  to  see  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  demonstrate  their  remarkable 
talent,  and  to  see  such  strong  interest 
in  a  graphic  arts  career.” 

Through  a  grant  from  the  Printing 


Industries  Association  of  Georgia’s 
educational  foundation,  first-place 
winners  and  their  advisers  advance 
to  the  national  SkillsUSA  Champion¬ 
ship  competition  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
this  month.  Heidelberg  gives  scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
place  winners  of  the  national  com¬ 
petition.  Championship  winners  go 
on  to  the  WorldSkills  International 
competition,  held  each  fall  in  differ¬ 
ent  locations  around  the  globe. 

“A  shortage  of  knowledgeable  opera¬ 
tors  with  appropriate  technical  skills,  a 
dearth  of  industry  support  for  graphic 
arts  programs,  combined  with  a  lack 
of  funding  and  career  guidance  for 
students,  has  created  a  looming  crisis 
in  the  printing  industry,”  said  Paul 
Cavanaugh,  service  skill  development 
manager  of  Heidelberg  USA.  “Events 
like  SkillsUSA  are  invaluable  in  helf>- 
ing  to  raise  the  profile  of  the  printing 
professions  and  preparing  our  next- 
generation  workforce.”  ■ 


1st 

GRAYSON  ANTHONY 

Johnson  High  School 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

2nd 

MASON  PIKE 

Troup  County  Comp  High  School 
LaGrange.  Ga. 

3RD 

RHETTHAMM 

Lowndes  High  School  • 

Valdosta.  Ga 


WINNERS  OF  THE 

2013  ADVERTISING 

DESIGN 

COMPETITION 


1ST 

VERONIKA  ZWICKE 

McIntosh  High  School 
Peachtree  City,  Ga.  ^ 

\  ^ 

2nd 

CARLISLE  VIDOUREK 

Sandy  Creek  High  School 
Tyrone,  Ga. 


3RD 

TIAUNA  SMITH 

Albany  High  School 
Albany,  Ga. 
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WEB  EXPRESS  PRINTING  OF  CANADA 
JOINS  AGFA  GRAPHICS’  GREENWORKS 

RECOGNITION  PROGRAM 


AGFA^^ 


Web  Express  Printing  of  Coquitlam,  B.C.,  is  the  latest  printer  in 
North  America  to  be  recognized  by  the  Agfa  Graphics  environ¬ 
mental  program,  GreenWorks.  The  program  celebrates  custom¬ 
ers  who  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  the  environment  while  promoting 
environmentally  responsible  technology,  products,  and  practices  within  the 
graphic  communications  industry. 

Web  Express  Printing  was  established  in  1997  with  eight  staff  members,  a 
single  “starter”  press,  and  a  five-pocket  saddle-stitcher.  To  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  its  clients,  Web  Express  has  several  lines  in  its  shop  —  including 
three  web  press  lines  and  two  Heidelberg  sheet-fed  presses  —  a  dedicated 
bindeiy,  a  mailing  department,  and  more.  The  company  was  among  the  Top 
100  Fastest  Growing  Businesses  in  British  Columbia  in  2011. 

Web  Express  Printing  was  the  first  printer  in  North  America  to  import 
paper  made  from  wheat.  Efforts  are  made  to  recycle  not  just  paper  and 
cardboard,  but  ink,  plastics,  and  wood.  Web  Ejjpress  Printing  also  uses  the 
:  Energy  Elite  plate  from  Agfa  Graphics  in  its  prepress  production. 

:  Energy  Elite  is  a  long-run,  no-bake  thermal  plate,  offering  considerable 
space  and  energy  usage  savings. 

“It  is  obvious  to  us  that  a  sustainable  future  in  life  and  in  business  is  abso¬ 
lutely  critical.  Environmental  soundness  must  be  in  the  foreground  of  our 
decisions,”  said  Byron  Sheardown,,owner  of  Web  Express  Printing.  “Our 
customers  are  happy  and  encourage  our  efforts  to  be  green  as  long  as  it 
doesn’t  cost  more.  With  :  Energy  Elite,  we  got  a  superior  plate  that  delivers 
higher  quality  printing  to  our  customers.”  ■ 


MANROLAND  PREMIERES 
FOLDLINE  FINISHING  SYSTEM 


As  part  of  the  2013  Oc^ 

International  Inkjet  Days 
in  Poing  near  Munich,  Ger¬ 
many,  mainroland  web  systems 
demonstrated  its  latest  digital 
production  systems  to  around  100 
trade  visitors. 

Alwin  Stadler,  manroland  vice 
president  of  digital  printing, 
explained  the  company's  innova¬ 
tions.  "We  are  establishing  finish¬ 
ing  as  a  central  system  compo¬ 
nent  in  digital  printing  systems 
and  ensuring  integration  into  the 
customer's  workflow,"  he  said. 

The  event  also  marked  the 
premiere  of  manroland's  FoldLine 


finishing  system  for  industrial 
digital  printing.  The  system  is 
able  to  produce  newspapers  in 
any  format  (tabloid,  broadsheet, 
Berlin)  in  both  in-line  and  off-line 
operations.  Also  included  in  the 
FoldLine  portfolio  are  brochures, 
magazines,  and  individual  book 
signatures.  It  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  96  pages  (48  broad¬ 
sheet  pages)  with  a  web  speed  of 
up  to  300  m/min  and  a  web  width 
of  up  to  1,060  mm.  The  system  can 
put  out  up  to  2,700  broadsheet 
newspaper  copies  with  32  pages, 
9,100  bound  brochures,  or  14,000 
16-page  signatures  per  hour. 


w  m  m 
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O  FROM 

Scandal 


The  International 
Press  Atones 


Nothing  titillates  like  the 
promise  of  scandal, 


as  the  nation  proved  in  recent  weeks 
replete  with  political  juice.  But 
scandals  in  the  media,  created  by 
the  media,  appear  to  be  a  different 
breed  for  consumers  of  U.S.  news  — 
in  stark  contrast  to  what’s  unfolded 
across  the  pond  in  the  wake  of  the 
so-called  phone-hacking  scandal,  the 
misdeeds  of  a  few  veiy  bad  apples  in 
the  British  press. 

It  would  not  be  an  accurate  portrayal 
of  the  British  media  scene  to  suggest 
that  the  public  it  served  was  immedi¬ 
ately  engaged  in  the  news  of  deplor¬ 
able  practices  by  certain  members  of 
the  media  and  the  politicians  and  po¬ 


lice  officials  with  whom  they  colluded. 
Rather,  as  Janine  Gibson,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Guardian  US,  said,  interest 
came  in  the  form  of  a  “slow  drip.” 

'"The  Guardian  was  breaking  and 
publishing  stories  about  it  for  several 
years,  and  it  was  met  with  apathy  by 
even  the  establishment,  which  later ... 
was  explicable  when  you  saw  what  hap>- 
pened  within  Scotland  Yard  and  other 
media  organizations,”  Gibson  said. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  criminal  behavior 
crossed  the  line  from  celebrity  to  civil¬ 
ian,  in  the  tragic  murder  case  of  Milly 
Dowler,  that  the  British  public  began 
to  perk  up  and  demand  truth  and 
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Scandal 

Rjedemption 


"All  of  these 
nuances  are 
about  greed, 
and  that’s 
something 
that  we  can’t 
put  back  in 
the  bottle," 


Bo  Sacks, 

PRECISION  MEDIA  CROUP 
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accountability.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  media’s  brand  had  been 
tarnished,  the  trust  eroded,  prompting 
Parliament  intervention. 

Enter  Lord  Justice  Brian  Leveson, 
charged  with  overseeing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  formal  inquiry  into  the 
news  media’s  dirty  deeds.  During  his 
presentation  of  the  findings,  Leve¬ 
son  chastised  the  media  as  a  whole: 
“Unfortunately,  as  the  evidence  has 
shown  beyond  doubt ...  the  editors’ 
code  of  conduct,  which  the  press 
wrote  and  promoted,  have  simply 
been  ignored.  This  has  damaged  the 
public  interest,  caused  real  hardship, 
and  on  occasion,  wreaked  havoc  on 
the  lives  of  innocent  people.” 

Though  many  in  the  British  press 
agreed  with  this  assessment  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  offenders,  the  Royal 
Charter  published  as  a  result  of  The 
Leveson  Inquiry  was  deemed  “un¬ 
workable”  by  members  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Society,  and  dismissed  for  grant¬ 
ing  government  too  much  power  over 
the  industry. 

NS  director  David  Newell  reportedly 
petitioned  Britain’s  culture  secretary 
Maria  Miller  on  behalf  of  its  members. 
According  to  the  NS,  Newell  wrote, 
“The  Charter  punishes  regional  and 
local  newspapers  for  crimes  and  activi¬ 
ties  for  which  they  have  been  found 
innocent  and  asks  them  to  be  part  of 
an  expensive,  burdensome  regulatory 
structure  either  as  part  of  the  whole 
industry  or  on  their  own.” 

Instead,  the  Newspaper  Society, 
while  concurring  with  the  need  for 
some  oversight  and  change,  offered  a 
proposal  of  its  own.  As  with  the  Royal 
Charter,  the  proposed  Independent 
Royal  Charter  promises  to  create  a 
regulatory  body  —  presided  over  by 
a  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice  and 
including  non-practicing  members  of 
the  industry,  as  well  as  members  rep¬ 
resenting  the  populace  —  that  would 
be  a  steward  of  the  public’s  interests. 
The  newly  formed  panel  would  have 
teeth,  too,  including  the  power  to  levy 


fines  up  to  £l  million  on  organizations 
for  “systematic  wrongdoing.” 

The  Independent  Royal  Charter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  NS,  has  the  support  of 
more  than  90  percent  of  regional  and 
local  newspaper  publishers. 

Regulation  v.  the  free  press 
Government  oversight  of  the  media 
isn’t  new  or  novel.  In  fact,  across  the 
globe,  from  third-world  nations  to 
those  in  Europe  and  Latin  America, 
the  concept  of  press  codes  and  press 
regulation  “is  kind  of  taken  as  a  given,” 
according  to  Rick  Edmonds,  media 
business  analyst  and  leader  of  news 
transformation  at  the  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  United  States’  media  culture  is 
inherently  unique.  “We  like  the  First 
Amendment,  even  politicians.  We’re 
proud  of  it.  It  sets  us  apart,”  Edmonds 
said.  “Bill  Keller,  who  was  editor  of 
The  New  York  Times  at  the  time,  once 
said,  ‘(Politicians)  will  complain  non¬ 
stop  about  unfair  coverage,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  they  really  don’t  want 
to  mess  with  the  liberties  of  the  press.’” 

From  his  reading  of  the  British 
Newspaper  Society’s  self-regulatory 
counter-proposal,  Edmonds  recalled 
a  similar  historical  parallel  here 
in  the  States:  The  National  News 
Council  formed  in  1973,  comprising 
a  blend  of  journalists  and  members 
of  the  public,  which  was  disbanded 
by  the  mid-80s.  Since  then,  there 
have  been  a  few  rally  cries  from  some 
notable  figures  —  both  media  and 
non-media  types  —  to  bring  it  back 
in  the  form  of  a  media  watchdog.  In 
light  of  Leveson  overseas  and  increas¬ 
ingly  distrusted  mainstream  media 
in  the  U.S.,  it’s  no  surprise  that  these 
questions  are  arising  again. 

When  asked  about  whether  it  may  be 
a  ripe  moment  to  reignite  conversa¬ 
tions  about  a  national  organization  of 
this  kind,  Edmonds  was  unconvinced, 
and  said  that  he  didn’t  see  an  “ap¬ 
petite”  for  a  national  council  in  this 
day  and  age,  though  a  few  states  have 
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implemented  similar  mediators. 

Certainly,  here  in  the  U.S.,  the 
media’s  visceral  reaction  to  the  notion 
of  a  government-imposed  “self-reg¬ 
ulatory  board”  would  likely  smjick  of 
skepticism,  apathy,  or  even  contempt, 
given  the  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tions  to  which  the  press  is  afforded. 
Yet,  there  may  be  lessons  to  learn  from 
our  media  brethren  in  the  U.K, 

In  just  one  week’s  recent  time  here  in 
the  U.S.,  two  media-related  scandals 
broke:  Bloomberg  journalists  were 
caught  with  their  hands  in  the  Wall 
Street  cookie  jar,  allegedly  spying 
on  high-profile  investment  clients 
and  government  officials,  including 
Federal  Reserve  Chair  Ben  Bemanke 
and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Tim 
Geithner.  Meanwhile,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  had  been  snooping 
on  phone  records  of  Associated  Press 
reporters  and  its  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  while  trying  to  nab  the  source  of 


a  classified-information  leak. 

In  the  case  of  Bloomberg’s  terminal 
scandal,  the  AP  reporter  Adam  Geller 
pointed  out  that  “it  highlights  the 
uncertain  and  rapidly  changing  ethical 
landscape  facing  companies  that,  like 
Bloomberg,  are  reinventing  the  news 
business.  And  it  raises  key  questions 
for  people  who  watch  the  media,  most 
notably  this  one:  As  the  news  business 
gets  reconfigured  around  advances 
in  technology,  what  does  that  mean 
for  the  old  rules  and  the  people  who 
follow  them?”  (“In  Bloomberg  uproar, 
ethics  flags  for  new  media,”  May  16). 

In  this  tale  of  two  scandals,  only  one 
(the  DOJ’s  AP  intrusion)  was  deemed 
worthy  of  sustained  national  news 
coverage,  but  not  because  the  public 
was  particularly  concerned  about  jour¬ 
nalists’  First  Amendment  rights.  On 
even  this  matter,  the  public  appeared 
apathetic  about  not  just  what  the 
media  does,  but  whether  there’s  an  ab- 


"You’re  going  to  have 
to  earn  the  respect 
individually,  with  every 
story,  with  every  piece, 
with  every  issue," 


janine  Gibson, 
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Scandal 

Redemption 


solute  need  for  a  free  press  at  all.  This 
revelation  should  be  disconcerting 
to  newspaper  publishers.  The  battle 
ahead  is  not  one  of  mere  technological 
innovation  and  revenue  streams;  the 
battle  is  systemic  and  cultural. 

Guardian  US’  Gibson  quipp>ed  that, 
here  in  the  States,  if  a  celebrity  reveals 
too  much  skin  during  prime  time,  it 
becomes  scandal  fodder  that  sucks  the 
energy  from  all  other  news.  Mean¬ 
while,  an  actual  scandal  is  met  with 
little  scrutiny  from  the  public.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  phone-record  intrusion 
is  a  i)erfect  example.  Gibson  added: 
“There  is  a  ferociousness  of  censorship 
of  bad  language  and  sex,  and  yet  here 
we  have  what  could  be  described  as 
at  least  a  blurred  (ethical)  situation, 
with  the  DOJ  subpoenaing  the  phone 
records  of  more  than  20  journalists 
in  a  massive  fishing  exercise,  and  the 
people  sort  of  stand  down  and  say, 
“Well,  they  must  have  needed  it.’  So, 
you’ve  got  to  wonder:  Is  it  because  the 
media  has  so  few  fiiends  in  the  public 
and  political  world  that  nobody  wants 
to  speak  up  on  our  behalf? 

“There  are  a  few  publications  — 
unfortunately,  a  vanishing  few  —  that 
readers  believe  and  trust  to  such  an 
extent  that  not  only  will  they  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when 
the  entire  industry  appears  to  be 
behaving  badly,  but  they  will  also 
respond  with  fury  to  defend  them,” 
Gibson  said. 

Creed  is  not  good 

If  the  industry  is  to  blame  its  afflic¬ 
tion  on  cultural  infirmity,  Robert  “Bo” 
Sacks,  president  of  Precision  Media 
Group  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  sug¬ 
gested  drilling  down  to  its  origin. 

“The  bigger  issue  is  greed,”  Sacks 
said.  “All  of  these  nuances  are  about 
greed,  and  that’s  something  that  we 
can’t  put  back  in  the  bottle  ...  We 
have  lost  our  moral  barometer,  and 
we  began  to  feel  righteous  enough  to 
do  anything  —  steal  files,  intrude  on 
other  people’s  personal  spaces.  Ce¬ 


lebrity  magazines,  for  example,  have 
become  increasingly  intrusive.  Where 
does  the  power,  the  authority  to  do 
that,  come  from?  Greed.” 

While  there  is  certainly  a  market  for 
media  watchdog  organizations,  many 
are  privately  held  and  serve  a  particu¬ 
lar  agenda.  “Exactly,”  Sacks  said,  “and 
that  agenda  is  not  for  the  public  good.” 

The  Royal  Charter  and  the  Newspaper 
Society’s  proposed  alternative  appear 
to  agree  that  the  relationship  between 
news  organizations  and  the  populace 
must  be  nurtured  and  strengthened. 
Though  the  advent  of  digital  media  has 
certainly  tom  down  barriers  between 
journalists  and  the  readers  they  serve, 
the  tone  remains  adversarial. 

Increasingly,  newspaper  publishers 
and  journalists  are  tempering  this  cli¬ 
mate  by  opening  up  the  hood,  and  al¬ 
lowing  readers  to  see  how  information 
is  gathered,  how  editorial  judgment  is 
wielded,  and  how  stories  take  form. 

As  an  editor,  Gibson  confided  that 
consumers  do  value  more  transpar¬ 
ency  into  “how  the  sausage  is  made,” 
and  that  publishers  must  position 
themselves  to  give  their  readers  this 
level  of  access.  There’s  no  going  back, 
she  warned.  “It’s  like  politicians  say¬ 
ing,  ‘I  think  we  need  to  go  back  to  the 
18th  century,  when  we  just  had  to 
say  something,  and  everyone  obeyed. 
We  didn’t  have  to  answer  the  tough 
questions  about  what  we  do  with  our 
money!’  That’s  gone.  You’re  going  to 
have  to  earn  the  respect  individually, 
with  every  stoiy,  with  every  piece,  with 
every  issue,  just  like  a  politician  has 
to,”  she  said. 

“That’s  not  bad.  That’s  fine,”  Gibson 
continued.  “We  may  as  well  strive 
to  make  ourselves  better  journalists. 
Openness  does  take  away  some  of  the 
mystique  —  of  course  it  does  —  but 
it  also  takes  away  a  lot  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hide  our  practices,  so  let’s 
embrace  it.” 

Poynter’s  Edmonds  concurred.  “I 
still  don’t  think  people  are  especially 
interested  in  long  (explanations)  about 
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how  we  got  a  story,  but  some  of  that 
—  and  also  responding  to  people  who 
ask,  and  making  that  information 
accessible  —  is  a  good  step  forward,” 
he  said. 

“We’re  now  in  a  world  where  there’s 
a  glut  of  information  —  information 
overload  —  and  we  haven’t  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  yet  to  fine-tune  the  process 
of  what  will  end  up  being  qualified 
as  quality  journalism  in  the  digital 
world,”  Precision  Media’s  Sacks  said. 
“It  hasn’t  risen  to  the  top  yet.  We’re 
too  young.  We  don’t  know  what  it 
looks  like,  and  the  masses  don’t  know, 
either.  They’ re  confused  by  this  glut  of 
information ... 

“But  the  bottom  line,”  Sacks  said, 

“is  that  I  have  faith  in  society.  I’m  an 
optimist,  and  I  think  eventually  the 
public  figures  things  out,  not  always 
to  my  liking  or  to  my  agreement,  but 
eventually,  they  figure  things  out.  And 


we’ve  made  it  as  a  conscious  body  for 
6,000  years,  and  we’ll  make  it  even 
further.  Everything  is  going  to  be  fine. 
Kids  are  going  to  read.  The  world’s 
democratized  knowledge  base  is  grow¬ 
ing.  There  are  6  billion  people  who 
have  access  to  the  Internet,  and  that’s 
mostly  a  good  thing.” 

Cautious  optimism  may  be  refresh¬ 
ing  to  weary  industry  ears,  but  com¬ 
placency  —  a  ‘let’s  just  sit  back  and 
see  how  it  all  shakes  out’  attitude  — 
would  be  toxic  to  international  news 
organizations. 

“Our  industry  is  vulnerable,”  Gibson 
said.  “The  years  when  we  felt  entitled 
to  our  voice,  our  platform,  and  our 
megaphone,  and  everyone  just  sort  of 
listened,  are  behind  us.” 

Gibson  challenged  her  colleagues 
to  ponder;  “Where  are  the  people? 
Where  are  your  friends?  Where  are 
the  readers  who  will  support  and 


protect  you,  not  only  by  paying  for 
(the  newspaper)  but  defending  the 
very  publishing  of  it?  You’ve  got  to 
hope  and  trust  that  the  news  organi¬ 
zation  that  puts  in  the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  held  accountable  will  pre¬ 
vail.  Readers’  ombudsmen,  having 
visible  corrections,  and  promoting 
policies  like  not  paying  for  stories  ... 
we  hope  that  these  things  will  pay  off 
and  ensure  longevity.”  ■ 

For  more  than  15  years, 

Gretchen  A.  Peck  has 
xirritten  about  the  business 
of  publishing,  printing,  and 
graphic  communications.  She 
formerly  served  as  editor-in- 
chief  and  editorial  director  for 
Book  Business  and  Publishing 
Executive  magazines. 
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n  the  newsroom  of  The  Denver  Posty  a  cheer  erupted  when 
staffers  found  out  the  paper  had  won  a  Pulitzer  for  its 
breaking  news  coverage  of  the  mass  shooting  in  an  Aurora 
movie  theater.  Just  hours  later,  lonely  champagne  glasses 
were  resting  on  the  sidelines  as  newsroom  staff  quickly  rallied  to 
cover  the  breaking  story  of  the  Boston  Marathon  bombings. 


So  goes  the  news  business. 

As  in  years  past,  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners  offer  an  opportunity  for  journalists  to  ana¬ 
lyze  larger  trends  developing  across  the  industry. 
Despite  the  many  challenges  news  organizations 
still  face,  Sig  Gissler,  a  professor  at  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  and 
administrator  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  said  this 
year’s  collection  of  entries  proved  very  robust, 
with  25  news  organizations  earning  finalist  slots. 

As  we  move  further  into  the  digital  age  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  surprises  are  expected.  More  all-digital 
outfits  and  little-known  organizations  will  win 
awards  at  all  levels.  Both  The  Huffington  Post 
and  Politico  won  awards  last  year  for  work  that 
appeared  exclusively  online,  and  nonprofit  Pro- 
Publica,  which  only  started  publishing  in  2008, 
has  already  won  two  awards. 

But  was  anyone,  anywhere  expecting  to  hear, 
“The  Pulitzer  Prize  goes  to:  InsideClimate  News’? 

“There  have  been  little  weekly  newspapers  many 
years  ago  that  have  won  a  Pulitzer,  but  Inside- 
Climate  News  is  certainly  among  the  smallest,” 
Gissler  said.  “I  think  their  award  shows  a  kind  of 
reconfiguration,  in  the  sense  that  there’s  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  small,  online-only  organizations  to 
make  a  strong  impact.” 

The  Brooklyn-based,  online-only  news  site 
won  the  Pulitzer  for  National  Reporting  for  its 
coverage  of  the  flawed  regulations  governing 
our  country’s  oil  pipelines.  To  read  more  about 
InsideClimate  News,  see  page  22. 


In  addition  to  InsideClimate  News’  unlikely 
win,  the  Center  for  Investigative  Reporting’s 
California  Watch  was  named  a  finalist  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row  —  this  time  for  uncovering 
systemic  failures  in  protecting  residents  at  the 
state’s  developmental  centers. 

“It’s  a  good  idea  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  final¬ 
ists,”  Gissler  said.  “They’re  indicative  of  things 
to  come.” 

The  New  York  Times  nabbed  four  awards,  the 
most  of  any  news  organization.  Executive  editor 
Jill  Abramson  said  she  sees  this  as  “a  real  tribute  to 
the  newsroom’s  excellence  and  dedication.  We  are 
proud  to  have  broken  new  ground  in  multimedia 
storytelling  and  global  investigative  journalism.” 

John  Branch’s  stoiy  of  a  deadly  avalanche  near 
the  Stevens  Pass  ski  area  in  Washington  won  the 
prize  for  Feature  Writing,  which  was  certainly 
helped  by  the  Times'  unique  presentation  of  the 
story  online.  The  multimedia  display  was  widely 
heralded  as  a  visual  masterpiece  and  drew  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers. 

This  year’s  Pulitzer  judges  continued  to  show 
their  love  for  The  Wall  Street  JoumaFs  op-ed 
page,  awarding  the  Pulitzer  for  commentary 
to  columnist  Bret  Stephens.  It’s  the  Joumafs 
second  award  for  Editorial  Writing  in  three  years 
(there  was  no  award  given  in  2012). 

Ever  since  Rupert  Murdoch  purchased  the 
paper  in  2008,  the  Pulitzer  board  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  Joumals  reporting.  The  paper 
didn’t  even  earn  a  second-place  finalist  nod  in 
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any  category  this  year.  Its  last  award  for  report¬ 
ing  came  in  2007,  when  the  Journal  won  for 
Public  Service. 

USA  Today,  now  the  nation’s  third  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  terms  of  circulation,  failed  to  receive  an 
award  for  yet  another  year.  Since  its  launch  in 
1982,  USA  Today  has  never  won  a  Pulitzer  and 
holds  the  lonely  distinction  of  being  the  only 
newspaper  among  the  largest  ten  newspapers  by 
circulation  in  the  U.S.  never  to  do  so. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale-based  Sun  Sentinel  ended 
its  Pulitzer  drought  with  its  first  win,  awarded 
for  a  series  about  off-duty  cops  speeding  around 
the  Florida  turnpike.  As  Roy  Harris  Jr.  at  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Remew  noted,  the  series 
was  a  runner-up  in  this  year’s  American  Society 
of  News  Editors,  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors,  and  Scripps  Howard  competitions  but 
managed  to  bag  the  big  prize,  something  that 
editor  Howard  Saltz  said  “jazzed  the  newsroom.” 

“We’re  calling  it  the  ‘Pulitzer  buzz.’  The  staff 
feels  really  good  about  itself,  and  it  has  reinvigo¬ 
rated  people  to  do  excellent  work,  because  they 
feel  it  will  be  noticed  and  accomplish  something,” 
said  Saltz,  who  noted  increased  calls  from  adver¬ 
tisers  looking  to  support  the  paper. 

Another  unlikely  vidnner  was  Javier  Manzano, 
who  won  the  award  for  Feature  Photography. 

Not  only  is  Manzano  the  first  freelancer  to  win 
a  Pulitzer  since  1996,  Manzano  won  for  a  single 
photo  —  a  shot  of  two  rebel  soldiers  waiting  in  a 
sniper’s  nest  in  Syria,  illuminated  by  rays  of  light 
shining  through  bullet  holes. 

“I  feel  privileged  to  be  (in)  the  company  of  my 
colleagues  who  also  work  as  freelancers  in  some 
of  the  most  challenging  environments  with  little 
or  no  outside  support,”  Manzano  told  Poynter. 

PUBUC  SERVICE: 

South  Florida  Sun  Sentinel 
If  you  own  a  car,  then  you’ve  enjoyed  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  driving  down  the  highway  and  noticing 
a  police  car  speeding  toward  you  from  behind.  If 
you’re  lucky,  you  quickly  move  to  a  different  lane 
just  in  time  for  the  cop  to  fly  by  you  at  speeds  well 
above  the  legal  limit.  If  not,  you  deal  with  the 
stress  of  having  a  police  car  tailgate  you  as  you 
struggle  to  stay  within  the  speed  limit. 

Nearly  every  driver  can  relate  to  this  story.  But 
when  it  came  to  off-duty  cops  speeding  in  Fort 


Lauderdale,  Fla.,  reporters  at  the  Sun  Sentinel 
decided  to  document  the  police  officers’  actions 
and  reveal  how  reckless  their  behavior  really  was. 

“As  good  investigative  journalists,  you  toss  your 
lines  out  in  the  lake,  and  you  see  if  you  get  any 
bites,”  said  Sun  Sentinel  editor  Howard  Saltz. 
Alerted  to  the  problem  after  a  state  trooper 
clocked  a  Miami  police  officer  going  120  miles 
per  hour,  the  team  tried  different  methods  of 
tracking  police  officers’  speed,  including  radar 
guns.  Sally  Kestin,  the  paper’s  lead  reporter  on 
the  story,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  using  the 
police  officers’  SunPass  records  to  document  how 
fast  they  were  traveling  between  toll  booths. 

Not  every  trip  was  recorded.  As  Saltz  noted,  if  a 
police  officer  was  driving  his  own  vehicle  or  went 
home  on  a  road  other  than  the  Florida  turnpike, 
that  data  wouldn’t  have  turned  up.  Even  without 
those  trips,  the  Sun  Sentinel  team  created  a  da¬ 
tabase  with  records  from  nearly  4,000  police  car 
transponders,  which  was  broad  enough  to  show  a 
clear  trend  of  speeding  and  reckless  driving. 

“At  one  point,  the  reporters  walked  into  one 
precinct  holding,  with  two  hands,  a  manila 
folder  full  of  documents,”  Saltz  said.  “An  ad¬ 
ministrative  person  thought  the  docs  were  from 
all  the  police  departments  in  the  area  and  was 
taken  aback  when  the  reporter  responded,  ‘No, 
these  are  just  yours.’” 

Once  the  police  department  saw  the  data,  it  im¬ 
mediately  fired  the  offending  officer  who  caused 
the  investigation,  and  implemented  strict  rules 
and  harsh  punishments  for  police  officers  caught 
speeding  while  off-duty.  A  follow-up  stoiy  by  the 
Sun  Sentinel  showed  “an  84  percent  drop  in  high¬ 
speed  incidents  over  the  same  period  last  year.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  sound  pompous,  but  we  made 
the  community  safer,  and  that’s  a  satisfying  feel¬ 
ing,”  Saltz  said. 

LOCAL  REPORTING: 

Brad  Schrade,  Jeremy  Olson,  and  Glenn 
Howatt,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
Like  many  other  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  stories 
over  the  years,  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune’s 
series  about  infant  deaths  at  poorly  regulated  day 
care  homes  began  as  a  simple  one-  to  two-day 
story  about  a  day  care  center  that  violated  several 
safety  regulations. 

Editor  Nancy  Barnes  said  there  were  certain 
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facts  that  stood  out  to  the  reporting  team  that 
begged  for  more  digging. 

“The  particular  day  care  center  the  team  report¬ 
ed  on  had  a  lot  of  problems,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  for  the  state  to  shut  it  down,”  Barnes  said. 
Further  investigation  uncovered  a  dramatic  spike 
in  the  death  of  infants,  particularly  at  home- 
based  day  care  centers,  prompting  Barnes  to  ask, 
“Hey,  what’s  going  on  here?” 

Reporters  Brad  Schrade,  Jeremy  Olson,  and 
Glenn  Howatt  went  to  work,  building  a  data¬ 
base  of  state  data  on  day  care  centers,  which 
eventually  documented  a  sharp  rise  in  infant 
deaths  at  child  care  facilities  over  a 
five-year  period. 

“We  kind  of  happened  into 
what  was  a  serious  public 
health  problem  the 
state,”  Schrade  said. 

“We  just  kept  ask- 

According  to 
Barnes,  the 

blowback  came 
from  the  home- 
based  day  care 
centers,  which 
were 

be  a  major  source 
the 

“They  didn’t  want  any 
extra  inspections.  Every- 
one  felt.  Well,  that’s  your 
problem,  not  mine,’”  Barnes  said. 

“But  our  research  was  clear  —  profes¬ 
sional  centers  weren’t  having  the  problem;  it  was 
happening  in  less-expensive  homecare  centers.” 

The  series  resulted  in  tougher  regulations  for 
day  care  centers,  and  the  state  has  pending  leg¬ 
islation  involving  training  inspection  levels.  The 
new  regulations  are  paying  off,  lowering  annual 
infant  deaths  from  50  last  year  to  just  one  so  far 
this  year. 

“I’m  a  mom,  I  put  my  kids  to  sleep  on  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  I  didn’t  know  before  our  series  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  could  be,”  Barnes  said.  “The  awareness 
our  series  created  in  the  community  has  really 
helped  everyone,  including  homecare  centers.” 


FEATURE  REPORTING; 

John  Branch,  The  Neu/  York  Times 
“Snow  fall  is  now  a  verb,”  New  York  Times  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Jill  Abramson  said  of  her  newsroom, 
following  the  success  of  the  unique  Web  presen¬ 
tation  of  John  Bremch’s  story  about  the  Tunnel 
Creek  avalanche.  “Eveiyone  wants  to  ‘snow  fall’ 
now,  every  day,  all  desks.” 

The  multimedia  publication  of  Branch’s  story, 
a  six-part  tale  that  explored  the  death  of  skiers 
caught  in  an  avalanche  and  the  science  behind 
the  natural  phenomenon,  took  the  Web  by  storm, 
amassing  2.9  million  visits  and  3.5  million  pa- 
geviews  in  its  first  six  days  online. 

Ies  included  all 

bells  and  whis- 
ers  have  come 
>ect  on  the  Web 
ideo,  interactive 
aphics,  sound  — 
t  was  the  Times’ 
minimalist 
approiich  that 
really  caught  the 
eye  of  readers. 

“I  thought, 
let’s  streamline 
this  and  make 
it  more  elegant 
3  try  to  help  the 
ider  get  through 
story,”  Branch 
It  was  really  a 
of  quality  instead 
and  it  not  only 
le  story,  but  it  also 
helped  them  through  the  story.” 

In  terms  of  the  story  itself,  a  freelancer  covered 
the  initial  story  of  the  avalanche,  but  months 
later,  it  rested  in  the  back  of  Branch’s  mind.  Not 
only  were  there  a  lot  of  witnesses,  rare  for  an  ava¬ 
lanche,  but  if  fatalities  were  on  the  rise.  Branch 
thought  there  was  a  story  to  be  written. 

So,  he  spent  three  to  four  weeks  interviewing 
witnesses  of  the  avalanche,  eventually  uncover¬ 
ing  the  story  of  a  loosely  formed  group  of  16 
veteran  skiers  and  snow  boarders  who  headed  to 
a  remote  ski  area  and  were  caught  in  a  dangerous 
situation.  The  story  itself  is  massive.  Taking  14 
print  pages,  “Snow  Fall”  was  one  of  the  longest 
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The  Post's  coverage  strategy  was  threefold.  First, 
Dale  sent  reporters  to  the  scene,  where  they 
tweeted  facts  as  they  were  verified;  instantly  get¬ 
ting  information  out  to  residents.  Next,  editors  in 
the  newsroom  gathered  the  tweets  and  pack¬ 
aged  them  into  news  stories  that  were  constantly 
updated  throughout  the  day  on  the  Posfs  website. 
For  the  paper,  a  senior  writer  gathered  the  most 
up-to-date  information  and  fashioned  it  with 
more  context  and  depth  for  the  paper. 

“It’s  a  staff  award,  and  it  really  is  a  staff  award,” 
Dale  said.  “If  someone  didn’t  touch  it,  they  were 
probably  on  vacation.” 


continuous  narratives  the  New  York  Times  has 
ever  run,  and  Branch  is  as  surprised  as  anyone. 

“Who  would  have  thought  a  year  ago  that  we 
would  write  a  17,000-word  piece  on  an  ava¬ 
lanche?”  Branch  said.  “I  knew  it  was  cool,  but  it’s 
great  that  the  New  York  Times  is  suddenly  veiy 
cool.  The  gray  lady  hasn’t  always  been  cool  for 
20-year-olds.” 


BREAKING  NEWS  REPORTING: 

The  Denver  Post 

“We  knew  it  was  a  tough  story  to  have  to  cover,” 
said  Denver  Post  news  director  Kevin  Dale.  “But 
the  thing  that  would  be  worse  would  be  to  not 
step  up  and  perform  when  your  community 
needs  you.” 

There  was  only  one  evening  producer  in  the 
newsroom  when  chatter  came  over  the  police 
scanner  about  a  possible  shooting  in  a  Denver 
movie  theater.  First,  the  night  editor  and  Dale 
were  called.  Then,  one  by  one,  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  and  the  other  editors  began  coming  back 
into  the  newsroom  and  pitching  in  on  coverage  of 
the  story,  regardless  of  their  normal  job  duties. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Post  had  a 

I  breaking  news  staff  dedicated 
to  covering  events  such 
as  this.  But  when  Dale 
HUk  reorganized  the  staff, 
he  broke  the  group 
up  and  distributed 
them  throughout 
the  newsroom, 
sending  a  mes- 
sage  that  break- 
ing  news  is  part  of 
eveiy  team’s  job. 
“It  is  now  part  of 
everyone’s  DNA  to 
get  on  it,”  Dale  said, 
noting  that  the  social 
r  media  training  given  to 
eveiy  staff  member  paid  off 
m  terms  of  tweeting  verifiable 
facts,  rather  than  innuendo. 

“First,  we  stopped,  took  a  breath,  and  reiterated 
to  everyone  that  we  wanted  to  be  right,”  Dale 
said.  “People  would  be  coming  to  the  Denver  Post 
to  learn  the  real  story,  and  if  that  meant  we  were 
going  to  be  a  little  behind  on  a  detail,  so  be  it.” 


EXPLANATORY  REPORTING: 

The  New  York  Times 

Apple  is  the  most  valuable  company  in  the  world. 
It’s  also  an  American  company.  So,  when  a  team 
of  journalists,  including  Times  business  reporter 
Charles  Duhigg,  wanted  to  explore  economic  is¬ 
sues  such  as  tax  avoidance  and  the  exportation  of 
manufacturing  jobs  overseas,  Apple  was  the  logi¬ 
cal  choice  to  use  as  a  lens  to  tell  the  story  about 
these  issues. 

Because  many  Times  readers  own  iPads, 
iPhones,  and  Mac  computers,  a  certain  amount 
of  blowback  was  expected. 

“Many  critics  of  the  series  said,  ‘Why  are  you 
picking  on  Apple,  when  you  could  tell  it  about 
dozens  of  other  companies?’”  Duhigg  said. 
“Apple  holds  an  important  place  in  the  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  and  is  considered  a  leader, 
because  Steve  Jobs  is  seen  as  a  modern-day 
Thomas  Edison.” 

It  wasn’t  easy  for  the  team  to  uncover  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  notoriously  secretive  company,  but 
working  from  a  database  of  about  600  ex-Apple 
employees,  eventually  reporters  found  individu¬ 
als  who  were  willing  to  talk.  And  those  indi¬ 
viduals  allowed  the  team  to  peer  into  previously 
unknown  practices,  including  the  movement  of 
Apple’s  manufacturing  process  overseas. 

“At  one  point,  Apple  said  they  needed  some¬ 
thing  like  8,000  engineers  to  oversee  manufac¬ 
turing,”  Duhigg  said.  “In  the  U.S.,  it  would  have 
taken  nine  months  to  find  and  relocate  them.  In 
China,  it  took  15  days.” 

Another  aspect  the  team  was  able  to  uncover 
were  the  lengths  Apple  would  go  to  in  order  to 
avoid  paying  taxes,  such  as  using  subsidiaries  in 
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The  Pulitzer  Prize,  for  Breaking  News  Photography  was  awarded  to  Rodrigo  Abd, 
Manu  Brabo,  Narciso  Contreras,  Khalil  Hamra,  and  Muhammed  Muheisen  of 
The  Associated  Press  for  their  compelling  coverage  of  the  civil  war  in  Syria, 


producing  memorable  images  under  extreme  hazard. 
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TWO  rebel  soldiers  in  Syria  guard  their  sniper’s  nest  in  the  Karmel  JabI  neighborhood  of  Aieppo  as  iight  streams 
through  more  than  a  dozen  holes  made  by  bullets  and  shrapnel  in  the  tin  wail  behind  them.  The  dust  from  more 
than  one  hundred  days  of  shelling,  bombing,  and  firefights  hung  in  the  air.  Karmel  JabI  is  strategicaily  important 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  main  road  that  separates  severai  of  the  main  battlegrounds  in  the  city.  Both  sides 
(the  Free  Syria  Army  and  the  regime)  rely  heavily  on  snipers  in  a  cat  and  mouse  game  aiong  Aleppo’s  frontlines. 
Photo  taken  Oct.  18, 2012.  (AFP/Javier  Manzano) 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature  Photography  was  awarded  to  Javier  Manzano, 
a  freelance  photographer,  for  his  extraordinary  picture,  distributed  by  Agence 
France-Presse,  of  two  Syrian  rebel  soldiers  tensely  guarding  their  position  as 
beams  of  light  stream  through  bullet  holes  in  a  nearby  metal  wall. 
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foreign  countries  to  avoid  taxes  by  the  billions. 

In  one  case,  a  mailbox  was  the  only  evidence 
of  an  Apple  subsidiary  that  was  created  to 
avoid  paying  certain  taxes  to  European  coun¬ 
tries.  After  months  and  months  of  reporting, 
editors  wanted  more  confirmation  that  the 
mailbox  still  existed. 

Duhigg  turned  to  Scott  Sayare,  a  Times  reporter 
based  in  the  newspaper’s  Paris  bureau.  All  it  took 
was  one  phone  call  by  Duhigg  to  put  Sayare  on  an 
airplane  to  Luxembourg.  Once  there,  Sayare  vis¬ 
ited  the  street,  found  the  mailbox,  took  a  picture, 
and  sent  it  back  to  the  newsroom,  proving  the 
mailbox’s  existence. 

Then,  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  Sayare 
hung  out  until  he  saw  a  worker  heading  into  the 
building.  Following  him  in,  Sayare  went  up  to 
the  Apple  office  and  surprised  an  executive,  who 
ended  up  sitting  down  and  confirming  the  entire 
story  of  tax  avoidance. 

“This  is  the  reason  I  love  working  at  the  New 
York  Times,”  Duhigg  said.  “Sayare  was  able  to 
give  us  details  that  we  didn’t  even  have.” 

INTERNATIONAL  REPORTING: 

k  David  Barboza,  The  Neiu  York  Tirnes 

Times  Shanghai  bureau  chief  David  Barboza 
started  hearing  rumors  about  immense  amounts 
of  wealth  certain  Chinese  officials  were  amassing 
in  secret  as  far  back  as  2005.  “This  is  a  regular 
topic  of  dinner  conversation  when  bankers, 
lawyers,  and  accountants  gather  in  Shanghai  and 
Beijing,”  said  Barboza,  who  waited  until  2011  to 
start  pursuing  the  story. 

There  were  two  major  roadblocks.  First,  it  was 
dangerous  to  write  anything  about  princelings  of 
senior  Chinese  families,  much  less  an  investiga¬ 
tive  piece  exposing  secret  dealings.  But  the  much 
tougher  roadblock  was  figuring  out  how  to  tell 
the  story. 

“I  switched  to  (covering)  one  person  and  doing 
it  really  well,”  Barboza  said.  “It  was  natural  that  I 
narrowed  in  on  the  Wen  family,  because  I  knew 
the  most  about  them.” 

Barboza  set  out  on  the  time-consuming  task  of 
examining  the  massive  amount  of  public  records 
involved  to  uncover  the  secret  deals  rumored  to 
exist  Barboza  speaks  Chinese  but  can’t  read  it,  so 
he  relied  on  translators  to  help  him  go  through 
corporate  documents  that  were  300  pages  in 


some  cases,  eventually  piecing  together  key  data 
over  an  entire  year. 

Barboza’s  reporting  uncovered  that  relatives  of 
the  prime  minister  have  controlled  a  fortune  es¬ 
timated  at  $2.7  billion  over  the  last  decade.  Like 
any  good  reporter,  Barboza  took  his  findings  to 
the  family,  seeking  confirmation  and  comment,  a 
difficult  task  in  a  communist  society  that  closely 
controls  the  media. 

“The  family  of  the  prime  minister  knew  every¬ 
thing  before  we  published  and  had  a  chance  to 
dispute  things,”  Barboza  said.  “We  made  sure 
everyone  knew  and  had  a  chance  to  defend 
themselves.” 

While  both  the  govern¬ 
ment  meeting  and 
the  family  meet¬ 
ing  were  off 
the  record, 
the  family 
reacted  by 
blocking 
XhtNew 
York 
Times' 
website 
in  China 
within 
hours 
of  the 
piece  going 
online  Oct. 

25.  The  New 
York  Times  also 
operates  a  Chinese 
website,  and  both  remain 
blocked  in  China  to  this  day 
because  of  the  story. 

“I’m  not  a  prosecutor  or  activist,  so  I  don’t  think 
too  much  about  the  impact  my  reporting  will 
have,”  Barboza  said.  “When  I  leave  China,  I  just 
want  a  group  of  clippings  saying  I  looked  at  every 
asjject  of  business  reporting,  and  that  I  did  a 
great  job.”  ■ 

I  Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and  columnist 
I  for  Editor  &  Publisher  and  can  be  reached 
I  at  robtomoe@gmail.com. 
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AAM  continues  to  adjust  reporting 
rules  to  meet  advertiser  needs 


15\  Kristina  AckcTinann 


list  as  iK'wspaiH'is  contimu'  to  ovolvo  —  adding  and 
subtracting  products  and  scr\  ices  faster  than  most 
readers  can  keep  np  with  —  so  too  is  the  Alliance 
for  Audited  Media  (formerly  the  Audit  bureau  of 
Circulations)  constantly  changing  its  rules  and  re|X)rt- 
ing  procedures  in  its  ef  fort  to  pro\  ide  the  most  relevant 
information  for  publishers  and  advertisers.  The  results 
are  a  mixed  bag,  depending  on  which  metric  you're  nuist 
interested  in. 

According  to  AAM's  topline  report,  daily  circulation  for 
the  reporting  newspapers  is  dow  n  year-o\er-year.7 
percent,  and  Sunday  circulation  for  the  reporting 
papers  is  down  1. 1-  percent  from  the  same  period  last  year. 
It’s  imiiortant  to  note  that  these  numbers  include  digital 
and  branded  editions,  two  categories  that  have  exploded 
in  recent  years  as  newspairers  attempt  to  supjilement  their 
primary'print  products.  AAM  states  that  digital  editions 
now  account  for  1.9. .'5  percent  of  daily  newspapers'  total 


average  circulation,  with  branded  editions  accounting  for 
another  .■).l  percent  of  that  average. 

Our  Newsosaur  columnist,  .-Man  Mutter,  pointed  out  on 
his  blog  that  if  look  only  at  print  circulation  —  perti¬ 
nent  because  print  advertising  still  pays  the  lion's  share  of 
the  bills  at  most  iniblications  —  the  countn 's  top  25  pa¬ 
pers  experienced  a  9-9  percent  decline  since  last  year.  but. 
as  .A.-VM  executi\e  vice  president  Neal  Lulofs  told  Poyn- 
ter's  Kick  Kdmonds  in  an  inten  iew,  "The  total  circulation 
numbers  do  not  capture  the  full  stoiy  any  longer.” 

I'o  shake  things  up  even  more,  .\.\M  has  decided  to 
make  reporting  a  five-day  average  optional,  so  the  next  re¬ 
ports  released  in  October  will  offer  e\  en  less  opportunity 
for  comparison  and  trend  spotting. 

Here  are  .\.\.M's  top  daily,  Sunda\'.  and  digital  newspa¬ 
pers.  Take  w  ith  as  many  grains  of  salt  as  you  see  fit.  For 
space,  we've  condensed  the.se  li.sts  to  the  top  10  in  each 
category.  For  the  full  relea.se,  visit  auditedmedia.com. 
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Average  Circulation  at  the  Top  10  U.S.  Daily  Newspapers 

PRELIMINARY  FIGURES  FILED  WITH  AAM.  SUBJECT  TO  AUDIT.  THIS  LIST  IS  BASED  ON  COMBINED  DAILY  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION 


Newspaper  Name 


Total  Average  Total 

Circulation  Branded  Total  Average 

Excluding  Editions  Circulation  Percent 

Print  Total  Digital  Branded  Print  &  Digital  As  of  03/31/13  As  of  03/31/12  Change 


7.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

1.480,725 

898,102 

2,378,827 

2,378,827 

2,118,315 

12.3%  1 

2.  The  New  York  Times 

<4. 

.  J'- 

3.  USA  Today  '  ' 

1,424,406 

249,900 

1,674,306 

1,674.306 

1,817,446 

-7.9%  1 

1  4.  Los  .i/jo:  ';  Times 

H-  ■; 

!<; 

5.  New  York  Dally  News 

360,459 

155,706 

516,165 

516,165 

579,636 

-11.0%  1 

1  6.  New  Yor.-  Post 

555 

1  7.  The  Washington  Post 

431,149 

42,313 

473,462 

1,305 

474,767 

507,615 

-6.5%  1 

1  8.  Chicago  Surt-Tinn:: 

1  9.  The  Denver  Post 

213,830 

192,805 

406,635 

10,041 

416,676 

401,120 

3.9%  1 

1  10.  Chicago  Trioune 

368  ’.4S 

- 

Average  Circulation  at  the  Top  10  U.S.  Sunday  Newspapers 


PRELIMINARY  FIGURES  FILED  WITH  AAM.  SUBJECT  TO  AUDIT 


Total  Average 

Total 

Circulation 

Branded 

Total  Average 

Excluding 

Editions 

Circulation 

Percent 

Newspaper  Name 

Print  Total  Digital  Branded 

Print  A  Digital 

As  or  03/31/13  As  of  03/31/12 

Change 

7.  The  New  York  Times 

1,254,506 

1.067,923 

2,322,429 

2,322.429 

2,003,247 

15.9%  1 

2.  Houston  tn'or'-  '- 

"  -  AT' 

9; 

50.- 

..39.H91 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times 

775,641 

178,369 

954,010 

954.010 

952,762 

0.1%  I 

4.  rh<  Washington  Pos 

6sa,966 

■1,101 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

706,840 

74,484 

781,324 

781,324 

779,440 

0.2%  1 

6  Detroit  Free  Pit' 

<*4: 

7.  San  Jose  Mercury  News 

180,357 

88,993 

269,350 

433.057 

702,407 

690,177 

1.8%  j 

8.  The  Dali  Morning  New‘ 

'7 

1  9.  New  York  Daily  News 

431,519 

156.386 

587,905 

56,974 

644,879 

658,696 

-2.1% 

1  KX  ^tU^nta  JourDahCQ‘^s*‘-  " 

in  -■,/44  . 

7  0^1 

349,-1 7.*=- 

'  ^  .7 

40^,;  ■ 

Top  10  U.S.  Daily  Newspaper  Digital  Editions 

PRELIMINARY  FIGURES  FILED  WITH  AAM.  SUBJECT  TO  AUDIT. 


Newspaper  Name 


Total  Average 
Circulation 

Digital  Replica  Digital  Nonreplica  Total  Digital  As  of  03/31/13 


7.  The  New'York  Times 

36,456 

1,097,467 

1,133,923 

1,865,318 

2.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

898,102 

898,102 

2,378,827 

3.  USA  Today 

121,368 

128,532 

249,900 

1,674,306 

4.  New  York  Post 

1,559 

199,012 

200,571 

500,521 

5.  The  Denver  Post 

51,927 

140,878 

192,805 

416,676 

6.  Los  Angeles  Times 

36,802 

140,918 

177,720 

653,868 

7.  Newark  Star-Ledger 

23,419 

137,088 

160,507 

340,778 

8.  New  York  Daily  News 

26,626 

129,080 

155,706 

516.165 

9.  Newsday 

111,962 

111.962 

377,744 

10.  Houston  Chronicle 

-  79,395 

22,946 

102,341 

360,251 
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2013 

The  future  of  real  change 


BY  NU  YANG 


More  than  1,000  newspaper  executives  and  exhibitors  attended  this  year  s  annual  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  mediaXchange  conference,  April  14-17  in  Orlando,  Fla.  According 
to  event  organizers,  the  event  is  designed  to  provide  valuable  ideas  and  insights  to  help 
newspaper  professionals  grow  audience  and  revenue  for  their  print  and  digital  products. 


Although  the  confer¬ 
ence’s  theme  centered 
on  newspapers  in  the 
digital  age,  immediate 
past  NAA  chairman  and  Dallas 
Morning  News  publisher  and  chief 
executive  officer  Jim  Moroney 
predicted  in  his  opening  remarks 
that  print  newspapers  will  still  be 
around  10  years  from  now. 

Sessions  ranged  from  publishers 
who  are  still  investing  in  the  print 
product  to  publishers  sharing 
what  is  working  with  their  digital 
subscription  strategies.  Speak¬ 
ers  included  Guardian  News  and 
Media  editor-in-chief  Alan  Rus- 
bridger,  who  told  attendees  open 
journalism  should  be  the  next 
stage  after  digital  first;  co-founder 
and  chairman  of  marketing  com¬ 
munications  at  advertising  agency 
GSD&M  Roy  Spence,  who  encour¬ 


aged  the  newspaper  industiy  to 
play  to  its  strengths  and  to  “dream 
big;”  and  Macy’s,  Inc.  chairman, 
president,  and  chief  executive 
officer  Terry  Lundgren,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  his  company’s  transforma¬ 
tion  (similar  to  newspapers)  and 
advised  newspapers  to  follow  a 
customer-focused  model. 

The  exhibit  hall  featured  a 
diverse  range  of  solutions  for  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Companies  were  on  hand 
to  talk  revenue  opportunities, 
whether  it  was  providing  niche 
content  or  mobile  applications. 
“We  had  an  excellent  conference 
touching  base  with  our  existing 
customers  and  making  contact 
with  new  prospects,”  said  exhibitor 
and  Wave2  Media  Solutions  vice 
president  of  sales  Brian  Gorman. 
“It  was  a  good  forum  for  meaning¬ 
ful  discussions  with  customers  and 


prospects  but  also  partners  who 
were  there  as  a  sponsor.  Overall,  a 
worthwhile  experience.” 

The  NAA  also  elected  new  of¬ 
ficers  and  board  members  for 
2013-2014.  New  NAA  officers  are 
Robert  M.  Nutting,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Wheeling, 
W.Va. -based  Ogden  Newspapers 
Inc.,  chairman;  Robert  Dickey, 
president  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 

U.S.  Community  Publishing,  \ice 
chairman;  Donna  Barrett,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings 
Inc.,  secretary;  and  Stephen  Hills, 
president  and  general  manager  of 
The  Washington  Post,  treasurer. 

Next  year’s  NAA  mediaXchange 
is  scheduled  for  March  16-19, 
2014,  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  in 
Denver.  Visit  mediaxchange.naa. 
org  for  more  information.  ■ 
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Tn.-  ••'iileiv'w'  Morlia  tesm:  vice 
president  of  mMedia  .iciv'eitiyncj 
Henry  Tnm  Jr.  (ctondury.  'effj  ctmor 
director  of  moncti/ifiy  Biendan 
Auvil  mMediA  support  Li/nne  Cpppe 
(sittiriQ.  left)  and  j  merKet'Oc 
.  and  businr.ss  development  directb' 
Su/anne  ShA'v/ 


A  pdiir-i ''r";.'  rp-*-r.!)e  vciin  rs  nni-  i 

VK.e  president  ,•  xi  ta.  .it  The  D.)H.e  M.iirirrj  iV 
Oiqitul  Media  \.itlviii  R«  narlvni-i.  .  do  .i  di '  r 


American  Ifv>t»tute  oxocijtivo 
^iiroctor  Tom  Posfni,li^'. 
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Development 

Phone:410-821-3485 

Fax:443-740-7891 

e-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com  ! 

Website:  www.pcfcorp.com  j 

I 

Who  We  Are 

For  over  25  years,  PCF  has  been  the  I 

proven  leader  in  all  operational  aspects 
of  print  distribution  for  some  of  the  j 

country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  I 
the  largest  home  delivery  and 
distribution  service  providers  in  the  j 
United  States,  PCF  helps  publications  of  ^ 
all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or  ^ 

maintain  their  delivery  footprint,  and  | 

stabilize  service  to  improve  subscriber 
retention.  With  PCF  as  a  partner, 
publishers  can  offload  daily  I 

operational  headaches,  and  refocus  I 

resources  on  managing  results  and  I 

pursuing  growth.  Beyond  Delivery  | 

Services,  PCF  now  offers  Technology  and  i 
Consulting  Solutions  to  iW\buXm 
operations  anywhere  in  the  country.  | 

From  problem  solving  to  best  practices, 
PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of  j 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to  i 

successfully  support  print  distribution  j 

operations  in  today's  ever  changing  | 

landscape. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 
PCF  offers  operational  efficiency. 

Delivery  Services,  which  include  a  range  of  scaleable,  affordable  delivery  options, 
serving  a  wide  range  of  printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies,  newspapers, 
magazines,  free  publications  and  more.  PCF  handles  more  delivery  options  than 
ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total  market  coverage,  select  market  cover¬ 
age,  zoned  delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Technology  Solutions,  which  make  route  management,  contractor  management 
and  delivery  verification  quick  and  easy  through  a  reliable,  cloud-based 
environment. 

Consulting  Solutions,  which  provide  analyses  and  strategies  needed  for  profitable, 
sustainable  print  distribution  operations. 

These  affordable  solutions  are  designed  to  help  publishers  quickly  and  efficiently 
meet  their  on-going  distribution  needs,  while  opening  the  door  for 
additional  revenue  opportunities.  Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us 
at  www.pcfcorp.com 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

i 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig,  | 

Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com  j 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are  | 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or-  ' 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use.  Our  | 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each  I 

membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri-  i 
tied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis-  [ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with  I 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers,  i 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  | 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

As  a  collaborative  organization,  AAM  provides  credible,  independently  verified  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  essential  to  the  media  buying  and  selling  process.  AAM's  industry-developed 
services  enhance  communication  with  media  buyers,  and  its  new  Media  Intelligence 
Center  provides  a  better  understanding  of  the  local  market  with  reliable  data.  AAM's 
Consolidated  Media  Report  (CMR)  generates  a  comprehensive  view  across  multimedia 
products  for  newspapers.  Audience  Snapshot  allows  U.S.  daily  newspapers  to  incorporate 
the  world  of  print  and  online  readership  alongside  detailed  circulation  stats.The  Preprint 
Projection  Center  is  an  online  tool  that  helps  newspapers  streamline  preprint  quantities, 
zones,  dates  and  distribution  90  days  in  advance  of  the  distribution  date,  updating  pro¬ 
jected  circulation  data  monthly  from  a  secure,  confidential  centralized  location. 

Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  voicing  their  support  for  AAM's  CMR.  Chris 
Cope, founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACGMedia  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory  Committee  believes  that  the 
CMR  efficiently  evaluates  each  publication's  cross-functionality. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so  we 
have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating,"  Cope 
said."We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  complement  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another. This  (the  CMR)  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions." 

Success  Story 

AAM  recently  created  a  Consolidated  Media  Report  (CMR)  for  the  Chicago  Region- 
Wide  Network  (CRWN),  which  included  The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  with  the  media  company.  With  multiple  titles  and  a  variety  of 
platforms  attached  to  the  CRWN  name,  AAM's  CMR  proved  to  be  the  best  option  for 
displaying  the  company's  readership,  usage,  circulation,  and  net  combined  audience 
for  print,  web,  and  mobile."lt's  a  very  flexible  report  and  allowed  us  the  opportunity  to 
really  communicate  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  portfolio,"  said  Courtney  Price,  vice 
president  of  audience  development  at  Sun-Times  Media.  CRWN  presented  each  news¬ 
paper's  reach  in  terms  of  readership  through  various  self-created  graphics  that,  with 
the  help  of  AAM's  customizable  CMR,  clearly  displayed  these  statics  in  an  accurate  and 
comprehensible  manner. 


Chris  Cope,  CEO  of  ACGMedia  and 
diainnan  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 
Buyers'  Advisory  Committee 


PuzzleFlow 

25000  Trans-X,  Novi,  Ml  48275 

Contact:  Kern  Kuipers 

Phone:  (248)  41 2-881 0  Website: 

E-mail:  sales@puz2lefl0w.us  www.puzzleflow.com 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

Newspaper  is  still  the  business  of  print,  and  it  is  ink-on-paper  that"brings 
home  the  bacon." 

At  the  recent  Key  Executives  Mega-Conference  for  Newspapers  in  New 
Orleans,  it  was  pointed  out  during  the  Executive  Roundtable  that  today,  over 
80%  of  newspaper  revenue  comes  from  PRINT,  and  print  will  account  for  the 
bulk  of  newspaper  revenue  well  into  the  future. 

Since  print  is  the  main  source  of  newspaper  revenue,  and  will  be  for  some 
time,  improving  the  quality  and  profitability  of  print  production  is  a  good 
investment.  Unfortunately,  many  see  the  press-room  as  the  only  place  where 
print  production  can  be  streamlined.  However,  prepress  is  an  area  where  the 
latest  computer  and  software  technology  can  create  significant  savings, 
increase  efficiencies  and  improve  quality. 


Replacing  prepress  software,  hardware,  and  techniques  that  are  as  little  as 
5  years  old  with  today's  workflows  and  technology  can  realize  significant 
improvements  in  efficiency,  automation,  and  quality. The  ability  to  consol¬ 
idate  processes  and  automate  steps,  while  improving  quality  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  that  very  short  time.  Dynamic 
and  powerful  systems  like  PuzzleFlow  Automator  are  being  used  today  by 
companies  like  Gannett  and  CNHI  to  establish  and  automate  regional 
production  centers  and  production  hubs  that  process  hundreds  of  publica¬ 
tions  a  day. 

Most  importantly,  PuzzleFlow  enterprise  systems  are  based  on  scalable 
technology  and  economical  hardware,  which  means  that  the  same  tech¬ 
nology  can  be  used  to  improve  quality,  reduce  production  time,  and  lower 
costs  —  even  at  small,  independent  newspapers.The  same  powerful  PDF 
engine,  workflow  management  tools,  pre-flighting,  pre-fixing  and 
automation  being  used  by  large  newspaper  groups  is  now  available  and 
affordable  for  any  newspaper,  of  any  size. 

Contact  us  to  find  out  more  about  PuzzleFlow  WebPairer  workflow, 
Automator  ad  and  page  pre-flighting  and  auto-correction,  and  ColorSaver 
ink  optimization. 


^  Twppons 

Coupons  that  travel  with  you. 

Local.  Mobile.  Green. 


Contact:  Kim  Lugthart 
Sales  Director 
406.531.9056 
klugthart@trippons.com 


Kent  Myers,  CEO 

970.390.7207 

kent@trippons.com 

Website: 

www.trippons.com 


Who  We  Are 

Trippons.com  provides  a  simple  mobile  marketing  profit  center  for 
newspapers.  Positioning  our  partners  as  the  go-to  solution  for  mobile,  we 
provide  the  software  and  expertise  so  you  can  provide  local  businesses 
with  a  smart  mobile  program.  Mobile  coupons  are  being  redeemed  by 
over  35  million  Americans  this  year  -  we  make  it  easy  and  profitable  for 
you  to  corner  the  local  market  share. 

New  Profit  Center  Newspapers 

Use  Trippons  mobile  coupon  program,  or  white  label  with  your  brand. 
Exclusive  sales  agreement  covers  your  defined  territory;  sliding  scale  by 
market  size.  Our  sales  training  for  your  team,  and  expertise  in  launching  a 
successful  local  program.  Merchants  expand  their  online  presence;  rise  in 
search  results  and  use  simple  cross-channel  marketing  opportunities.  One 
flat  annual  fee  for  merchants;  no  revenue  share.  All  data  is  tracked,  and 
reported  monthly. 


ArchivelnABc^^ 

Archive  In  A  Box  E-mail:  carter@small- 

Contact:  Carter  Cheston  townpapers.com 
Phone/  Fax:  Website: 

360-427-6300  www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Who  We  Are 

ArchivelnABox  is  the  newspaper  scanning  service 
from  SmallTownPapers™.The  service  includes 
everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high  resolution 
scanning,  digital  copies,  hard  drives,  and  online 
hosting.  You  own  and  control  the  scans.  Work  on 
your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  -  it's  pay-as-you-go. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from 
your  product  or  service? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published 
history,  you  know  the  value  of  your  printed 
newspaper  archive.  Digital  copies  preserve  your 
archive  and  make  them  accessible.  Contact  us  today. 


Available  in  print  and 
online  database  formats 


__  he  Most  Comprehensive  __ 
Resource  of  NewspaperMail^S^ 
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Book  1 : 

•  Dailies  throughout  the  world 

•  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  groups 

•  Syndicates  and  news  services 

•  Equipment/Interactive  products  and  services 

•  Associations  and  trade  organizations 

Bonus  Section 

- 137  pages  of  “Who’s  Where”  Contact  Information 

Book  2: 

•  Community  weeklies,  ethnic,  specialty  and 
free  publications 

•  Community  shoppers  and  TMC  publications 

•  Publication  appraisers  and  brokers 

•  State  and  national  newspaper  representatives 

•  Alternative  delivery  services 

•  College  and  university  newspapers 

•  Journalism  schools 

Bonus  Section 

- 133  pages  of  “Who’s  Where”  Contact  Information 


This  powerful  directory  is  your  connection  to 
key  decision-makers  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

This  directory  details  contact  information 
personnel,  circulation,  advertising  rates, 
mechanical  specifications,  commodity 
consumption,  and  equipment. 

Order  Toll  Free:  (888)  732-73^ 

(949)  660-61 50  (outside  U.S.) 

8:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  M-F  (PT) 

Order  Online: 

Print  version: 

editorandpublisher.com/printdatabook 
Online  database: 
editorandpublisher.corp/databoQk 
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NewsPeople 


Kathy  Thomson  is  novy  chief  operating  officer  of 
Tribune  Publishing,  She  is  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  In  her 
new  role,  Thomson  will  work  with  all  the  company  s 
publishing  units  and  lead  several  strategic  initia¬ 
tives  including  the  expansion  of  digital  products 
and  services,  the  formation  of  a  cross-functional 
team  focused  on  innovation,  the  promotion  of  pro¬ 
cess  efficiency,  and  the  increased  use  of  video  Tliomson  will  continue 
in  her  current  role  at  the  Times,  overseeing  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Media  Group's  portfolio  of  products. 


David 
Wright 

has  joined 
KBA  North 
America 
as  an 
electri¬ 
cian  in  the 
web  offset 
service 
depart¬ 
ment,  catering  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  He  will  be  working 
directly  with  KBA  newspaper 
and  web  offset  customers  across 
the  country.  Most  recently,  he 
served  as  production  maintenance 
supervisor  for  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register  Star,  where  he  managed 
total  system  support  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  KBA  web  offset  press. 
Before  that  position,  he  worked 
at  the  Gannett-owned  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  department. 


Ryan  Schuyler  has  been  named  pub-  I 
lisher  of  The  Folsom  (Calif.)  Telegraph .  \ 

He  has  served  as  interactive  media  man-  i 
ager  of  Telegraph  parent  company  Gold 
Country  Media  since  2007  and  BCI  i 

Interactive  Media  (a  division  of  GCM) 
for  the  last  two  years.  Schuyler  started 
at  Gold  Country  Printing  in  November 
2005  and  has  since  worked  in  several 
departments  within  the  organization.  He  ; 
replaces  Ken  Larson,  who  has  retired. 


chief  executive  officer  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Moroney  will  continue 
to  serve  on  the  NAA  board  of  directors 
as  immediate  past  chairman. 

Hank  Vander  Veen  has  been  named 
group  publisher  of  Morris  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Northern  California.  The  group 
includes  the  Turlock  Journal,  Ceres 
Courier,  Oakdale  Leader,  Escalon  Times, 
Ri-verbank  News,  Manteca  Bulletin,  and 
Ripon  Bulletin. 


Steven  R. 
Swartz 

has  been 
named 
president 
and  chief 
operat¬ 
ing  officer 
of  Hearst 
Corp.  He 
succeeds 
Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  effective 
June  1.  Bennack  will  continue  to 
serve  as  executive  vice  chairman 
of  the  Hearst  board  of  directors, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion's  executive  committee.  Swartz 
was  president  of  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  Division  from  2009  to  2011 
and  executive  vice  president  from 
2001  to  2008.  Bennack  has  served 
as  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  and  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers. 


Tom  Clifford  is  executive  editor  at 
Montgomery  {Ma.)  Advertiser,  where 
he  will  oversee  print  and  digital  op)era- 
tions.  He  previously  served  as  executive 
news  director  at  The  Post  and  Courier  in 
Charleston  S.C.,  where  he  led  the  news¬ 
room’s  operation.  Before  that,  he  served 
as  the  paper’s  digital  media  director. 

Michael  J.  Connor  has  resigned  as 
vice  president  of  content  at  Syracuse 
Media  Group.  Connor  joined  The  Post- 
Standard  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  as  a  reporter 
in  1976.  He  was  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1983  and  executive  editor 
in  1993.  He  became  vice  president  of 
content  when  Syracuse  Media  Group 
formed  this  year. 

Robert  M.  Nutting,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Wheeling,  W.Va.- 
based  Ogden  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  as  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  next  chairman.  He  succeeds 
James  M.  Moroney  III,  publisher  and 


Jennifer  Marek  has  been  named  pub- 
:  lisher  of  the  Manteca  (Calif.)  Bulletin. 

She  started  with  the  paper  in  October 
'  2004  in  advertising  sales.  Marek  was 
,  promoted  to  classified  manager  and  then 
,  overall  advertising  manager  before  being 
i  named  general  manager  of  the  Oakdale 
I  (Calif.)  Leader  in  May  2006. 

i 

Karen  A.  Bordeleau  is  now  senior  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  The 
!  Prmndence  (R.I.)  Journal.  She  becomes 
i  the  first  woman  to  hold  the  title  as  top  ed- 
'  itor  in  the  newspaper’s  183-year  history, 
i  She  succeeds  Thomas  E.  Heslin,  who  is 
I  retiring  after  32  years.  Bordeleau  came  to 
i  the  Journal  as  a  copy  editor  and  special 
\  sections  reporter  in  1996  after  tenures  as 
i  editor  of  The  Kent  County  Daily  Times 
i  in  West  Warwick,  RI.,  and  of  The  Call 
I  in  Woonsocket,  R.I.  Bordeleau  is  also  an 
adjunct  professor  of  journalism  at  Emer- 
■  son  College  in  Boston,  where  she  teaches 
i  ethics,  editing,  and  design. 
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Mark  J.  Rochester  is  deputy  managing 
editor  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
overseeing  digital  strategy,  product  de¬ 
velopment,  and  content.  He  previously 
ser\'ed  as  assistant  bureau  chief  at  The 
Associated  Press  in  San  Francisco. 

Pfeter  Kuisle  has  stepped  down  as 
manroland  web  systems  executive  vice 
president.  Kuisle  had  been  responsible 
for  sales,  service  and  marketing,  and 
also  served  as  managing  director  of 
Eurografica  GmbH.  Managing  direc¬ 
tor  Eckhard  Hoemer-Marass  will  now 
head  sales,  service,  and  marketing. 

Carlos  Sanchez  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Monitor  in  McAllen,  Texas. 
Most  recently,  he  served  at  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  as  chief  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  bureau.  He  replaces 
Steve  Fagan,  who  has  retired  after 
more  than  a  decade  at  the  newspaper. 
Before  working  in  Louisiana,  Sanchez 
served  as  executive  editor  of  the  Waco 
(Texas)  Tribune-Herald.  He  also  held 
newsroom  positions  at  the  Austin 
American-Statesman,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  The  Washington  Post,  and 
other  newspapers. 

Donald  E.  Wilder  was  named  customer 
relations  manager  and  group  revenue 
director  of  the  South  Carolina  Group  of 
Civitas  Media’s  publications.  He  replaces 
David  Emmons.  The  South  Carolina 
Group  includes  The  Newberry  Observer, 
The  Herald  Independent  in  Winnsboro, 
The  Union  Daily  Times,  The  Easley 
Progress,  The  Pickens  Sentinel,  and  the 
Powdersville  Post.  Wilder  will  also  serve 
as  general  manager  of  the  Newberry 
facility.  He  most  recently  served  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  Hometovm  Nevi^s  Co. 

Timothy  L.  O’Brien  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Bloomberg  View.  In  his 
new  role,  O’Brien  will  forge  strategic 
partnerships  to  introduce  View  to  more 
readers  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the 
world.  O’Brien  is  former  executive  editor 


of  The  Huffington  Post,  where  he  helped 
oversee  a  newsroom  of  more  than  400 
editors  and  reporters.  He  oversaw  the 
Sunday  Business  section  of  The  New 
York  Times  from  2006  to  2010. 

Chris  Durand  is  vice  president  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  engineering  with  Genesis 
Media,  a  video  ad  solutions  company. 
Durand  will  lead  the  company’s  tech¬ 
nology  team  in  developing  its  core  plat¬ 
form,  video,  mobile,  and  data  products. 
He  will  also  be  responsible  for  building 
out  the  technology  team,  key  vendor 
selection,  quality  assurance,  and  man¬ 
aging  core  technology  operations  and 
infrastructure.  Before  joining  Genesis 
Media,  Durand  was  vice  president  of 
client  operations  for  SelectMinds,  Inc. 

Robert  Sterling  was  named  editor  at 
the  Marin  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal, 
replacing  Doug  Bunnell.  Sterling  will 
oversee  all  news,  digital,  sports,  features, 
and  copy  desk  operations.  He  previously 
served  as  the  paper’s  city  editor. 

James  Downie  is  now  digital  opinion 
editor  at  The  Washington  Post.  He  will 
oversee  the  Post's  opinion  bloggers,  as 
well  as  contributions  from  regular  and 
guest  columnists.  Dovmie  previously 
served  as  the  paper’s  day  editor  for 
opinions.  Before  that,  he  was  a  report¬ 
er-researcher  at  The  New  Republic. 

Karen  Hall  has  been  named  editor  at 
The  Marshall  County  Tribune  in  Lew- 
isburg,  Tenn.  She  previously  served  as 
a  reporter  at  the  paper,  covering  courts, 
crime,  and  city  government. 

Michael  Evans  has  stepped  down  as 
interim  dean  of  Indiana  University’s 
School  of  Journalism  to  serve  as  provost 
and  vice  president  of  academic  affairs 
at  Unity  College  in  Unity,  Maine.  Evans 
has  served  since  July  1,  2012,  after  suc¬ 
ceeding  Brad  Hamm,  who  departed 
to  become  dean  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University. 


Janice 

Vallinwas 

promoted 


ecutive 
director  of 
advertis¬ 
ing  with 
The  Seattle 
Times  Co. 

In  this  new 
position,  Vallin  will  lead  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  with  the  objective  to 
develop  and  achieve  successful 
sales  strategies  and  foster  revenue¬ 
generating  initiatives  for  print, 
digital,  and  mobile  platforms.  She 
joined  the  Times  in  2011  as  director 
of  major  and  national  advertising. 
Vallin  began  her  career  in  1995  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  department.  Following 
several  promotions,  she  was  named 
retail  advertising  director.  After  the 
Chronicle,  Vallin  worked  for  the  Aus  ¬ 
tin  American-Statesman  as  senior 
multimedia  advertising  director. 

Randall 

Brant 

g  is  chief 


'  officer  of 

American 
Circulation 
Innova- 

^  tions. 

HHiinn  served  as 

vice  president  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  since  joining  AQ  in  early  2011. 

His  responsibilities  include  sales, 
marketing,  public  relations,  digital/ 
social  marketing,  events,  contract 
administration,  and  customer 
experience.  Before  joining  ACI,  he 
held  leadership  positions  with  The 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Detroit  News, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  The  Denver  Post, 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-maii:  classifieds  a  editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


Publications  Wanted  Publications  Wanted 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Thoso  Who  Domand  Excolloncol 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twittor  at  www.twltttr.com/kamtngroup 

Customlzad  Usar-Friandly  25  Paya  Appraisals  &  Businass  Plans. 

Tha  Laadars  In  Valuing  Publications  -  Nawspapars,  Magazinas  A  Shoppars 
New  York  (51 6)379-2797  •  Email:  Info^KamtnGroup.com 

•  Export  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  •  Mergers  -  Salas 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  A  Usting  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

Let  us  provide  the  high  level  of  professional,  personal  guidance 
and  custom  solutions  that  your  media  entity  deserves. 
www.KamenGroup.com 

Global  axpartisa,  deep  local  market  knowladga  A  unmatched  integrity. 

516-379-2797  •mfo@KamerrGroup.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We  know  valuations.  We  know  deal-making. 

We  know  the  industry. 

We'd  like  to  get  to  know  you,  too! 

626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 
516-379-2797  •  lnh@KamerrGroup.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

www.KamenGroup.com 

Bet  you're  not  certain  what  your  publication  is  financially  valued  at  in  today's 
market  Don't  leave  it  to  your  CPA's  imagination.  We  are  the  specialists  in  the 
field.  Want  to  sell  your  title?  Looking  for  investors?  Call  or  schedule  a  visit 
516-379-2797  •  lnh@KarTrerrGroup.com 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations'Sales-Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermtdia.com 


Announcements 


Advertise  direct 
to  the  industry! 

EDIT0R£3’ PUBLISHER. 


Announcements 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

www.KamenGroup.com 

We  work  hard  to  bring  the  media  trade  together  on  financially  valuing  &  brokering 
sound  deals  across  all  platforms  -  from  print  &  digital  publishirrg  operations, 
large  &  small,  to  broadcast  the  internet  &  beyord  on  a  global  stage. 
516-379-2797  •  lnh@KamerrGroup.com 


PleasoteKthemyottsawrlin  E&R 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  .Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBANITE, 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  V30: 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


FOR  SALE:  1998  NEWS  KING  UNITS,  $4,000  EACH; 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  WITH  COMPEN¬ 
SATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY, 
$25,000 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 
(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


FOR  SALE 

.6-Tower  Tensor  1400  press  -  22”  cut-off.  Press  is  fully  loaded 
.7-unit  21.5”  cut-off  Goss  SSC  with  SSC-8084  folder,  two 
2-highs  and  Martin  EC838  zero  speed  splicers. 

.7-unit  Harris  VISA  w/JF7  folder  &  Quantum  III  digital  drive 
.4-unit  Harris  VISA  with  JF7  folder. 

.22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 
(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


Your  source  for  industry 
news  and  views 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


EfcfP 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Positions  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


WEB  LEADER  QUAD  STACKS 
FOR  SALE 

Good  value.  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Suit  compact  building.  Comp¬ 
atible  with  Goss.  2005  2003  are  years 
of  manufacture  with  drives  and 
folders  plus  mono  units. 

Contact:  Kieran  Walsh, 
00-353-87-2712623, 
kieran.wahh^munster-express.ie 


Publications  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE: 

COMMUNITY 

NEWSPAPER 

31  year  old,  twice  monthly,  paid 
circulation  community  newspaper 
serving  affluent  New  Mexico  in 
center  of  900,000  population  met¬ 
ro  area.  Steady  print  circulation, 
growing  web  presence.  Record  ad 
revenues  over  past  5  years. 

Call 

(505)238-1217 


Help  Wanted 


SPORTS  REPORTER  OR 
SPORTS  EDITOR 

Seeking  employment  with  website, 
daily  newspaper  or  magazine,  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  Masters 
in  communication,  BS  in  journalism 
and  1 1  years  award-winning  newspa¬ 
per  and  website  experience  covering 
college,  pro,  and  high  school  sports. 

Contact  Bruce: 
bobi78@juno.coin 
or  (714)779-2338 


CLASSIFIED  AD 
SPECIAL 

Run  your  Classified  Display  ad 
with  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  receive  a  free  full  color 
upgrade  at  no  additional 
charge.  Mention  this  ad  to 
receive  discount. 


For  more  informatior)  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 


Help  Wanted 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

Software  Installer/Trainer 

MediaSpan  Group,  Inc.  is  looking  for  motivated,  personable  individuals  to 
travel  throughout  the  United  States  and  train  individuals  to  use  our  circula¬ 
tion  software  applications.  This  entry-level  position  involves  implementing  a 
browser-based  software  application  for  new  and  existing  customers  and  train¬ 
ing  users  on  features  and  functionality. 

The  ideal  candidate  has  a  bachelor's  degree  along  with  some  work  experience 
and  also  meets  one  or  more  of  the  following  requirements: 

’  Circulation  management  experience  in  a  publishing  environment 

•  Familiarity  with  circulation  accounting  and  financials 

■  Proficient  with  computer  software  applications  and  relational  databases 

Other  necessary  skills: 

•  General  knowledge  of  newspaper  operations 

■  Basic  accounting  knowledge 

•  Teaching  and/or  customer  service  ability 

•  Excellent  organizational  skills  and  strong  attention  to  detail 

•  Ability  to  manage  multiple  projects  under  tight  deadlines 

•  Able  to  work  independently 

•  Ability  and  motivation  to  learn  technical  skills 

•  Excellent  written  and  verbal  communication  skills 

•  Ability  to  travel  and  work  on  location  50%  of  the  time 

MediaSpan  Group,  Inc.  offers  an  excellent  work  environment  and  benefit 
package.  This  position  is  based  in  our  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  office. 

Relocation  assistance,  if  applicable,  to  the  Ann  Arbor  area  will  be 
provided.  Please  send  a  cover  letter  detailing  your  experience  and  resume  to 
rtcruitlng@mtdkispansoftware.com 
For  more  information  about  our  company,  visit  us  at 
bttpU/www.mediaspangroup.com 


DIRECTOR  OF 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

SmalfTownPapers,  Inc.  is  searching 
for  it's  next  Director  of  Business  De¬ 
velopment.  Represent  and  sell  our  in¬ 
dustry-standard  online  contest  plat¬ 
form  to  contest  sanctioning  organi¬ 
zations  including  journalism  for  print, 
broadcast  and  web;  and  our  archiv¬ 
ing  services  specializing  in  scanning 
historic  bound  volumes  for  publish¬ 
ers,  libraries  and  museums. 

Seeking  candidate  with  senior  man¬ 
ager,  publisher,  or  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  experience  in  the  news  publish¬ 
ing  industry.  Position  has  a  base,  but 
your  earnings  potential  derived  from 
your  success. 

We  are  located  in  Shelton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  you  can  work  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States. 

Please  send  letter  of  interest  to 
Paul  Jeffko,  President  at 
paulj@smailtownpapers.com 


EM? 

EDITORe^PUBUSHhR. 

CLASSIFIEDS 


I  Advertise  your  business 
I  for  as  low  as 

$35.00 

per  month! 

For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 

The  PRESS  MECHANICAL  TECH  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  per¬ 
forming  preventative  maintenance 
and  repair  for  the  Pressroom  and  as¬ 
sociated  equipment.  Must  be  multi- 
skilled  specializing  in  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  maintenance  and  repair 
but  not  be  limited  to  those. 

•  Must  be  able  to  work  flexible  hours 
as  needed 

•  Cover  production  shift  alone  to 
support  press  operations 

•  Performs  preventive  maintenance 
on  all  production  equipment 

•  Performs  ink  rail  settings  and 
adjustments 

•  Adjusts  Reel  Tension  Paneis  (RTP) 

•  Operates  and  maintains  gamma 
systems  for  presses 

•  Performs  cylinder  impressions  on 
mono  units. 

•  Performs  cylinder  impression 
settings  for  3-coior  units 

•  Performs  gear  timing  on  all  presses 

•  Perform  complete  rebuild  of  folder 
components  (e.g.  spider  assembly) 

Required  Experience: 

•  Requires  the  willingness  to  work 
flexible  hours  including  overtime 
that  may  include  nights  weekends 
&  holidays  so  that  staffing  remains 
at  a  constant  and  necessary  level 

•  Computer  literate  with  use  of 
standard  programs  (e.g.  Microsoft 
Office) 

Requires  a  minimum  of  twenty  (20)  years 
work  experience  in  printing  operations 
Additional  Comments: 

The  Austin  American-Statesman  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  a 
Drug  Free  workplace. 

Apply  online  at: 
vrww.statesman.com 


Brainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Database  Skills  •  Organizational  skills  •  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 
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Shoptalk /commentary 


Newhouse  quits 

daily  papers  By  John  K.  Hartman 


Why  is  the  Newhouse 
family  converting 
its  newspapers  into 
shoppers? 

Newhouse  executives  announced  last 
month  that  the  once-mighty  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  would  end  daily  home 
delivery  in  a  few  months  in  favor  of 
three-day  home  delivery,  following  the 
model  Newhouse  has  enshrined  at  its 
other  newspapers  in  Michigan,  Ala¬ 
bama,  New  York,  and,  most  notably, 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reason  is 
simple:  to  restore  generous  payouts 
to  family  members. 

The  privately  held  Newhouse  empire 
provides  a  comfortable  living  for 
dozens  of  family  member  owners,  and 
tight  times  in  the  newspaper  industry 
apparently  have  cut  their  payouts  and 
perhaps  their  lifestyles. 

The  only  way  to  push  the  stipends 
back  in  the  direction  of  comfortable 
is  to  dramatically  cut  expenses  while 
maintaining  advertising  revenue.  So, 
the  papers  are  cutting  costs  by  being 
home  delivered  only  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Sunday  —  the  biggest 
advertising  days  of  the  week. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  and  most  of  the 
other  papers,  will  continue  to  publish 
a  token,  thin,  daily  edition  the  other 
four  weekdays  that  is  only  available 
from  vending  machines  and  conve¬ 
nience  stores. 

The  PD  can  expect  to  get  one-sixth 
of  its  daily  readership  on  the  days  it  is 
not  home  delivered.  This  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Newhouse-owned  news¬ 
paper  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  when  it  cut 
home  delivery  to  three  days  a  week. 


Therefore,  the  PDs  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  cut  to  one-third  of  its 
former  weekly  average. 

In  Ohio,  this  will  make  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  the  state’s  largest  daily 
newspaper.  And  in  northeast  Ohio, 
this  vdll  make  the^Aron  Beacon 
Journal  the  largest  daily  newspaper 
in  the  region.  If  the  Akron  paper  gains 
daily  circulation  from  the  PD's  demise 
the  way  the  Baton  Kouge  Advocate  has 
gained  20,000  by  expanding  into  New 
Orleans,  the  Beacon  Journal  will  open 
up  an  even  bigger  lead  —  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  turn  of  events  for  the  PD  and  its 
home  city  of  Cleveland. 

Newhouse  is  saving  big  money  by 
eliminating  news  staff,  eliminating  of¬ 
fice  staff,  eliminating  delivery  staff,  and 
eliminating  delivery  expenses.  In  other 
words,  Newhouse  is  getting  out  of  the 
daily  newspaper  business  and  into  the 
tri-weekly  advertising  shopper  business. 

Gannett  tried  the  three-day  model 
for  a  while  in  economically  devastated 
Detroit,  where  it  is  the  controlling 
partner  in  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  MediaNews.  The  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  went 
to  three  home-delivered  days  a  week 
four  years  ago  but  lost  so  many  readers 
they  had  to  beef  up  their  non-delivery- 
day  newspapers  and  restore  limited 
seven-day  home  delivery.  The  Free 
Press  now  offers  home  delivery  to 
15,000  households  through  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  the  other  four  days  a 
week.  Nonetheless,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  of  the  print  products 
were  lost  in  Detroit,  and  the  projected 
switch  of  readers  and  advertisers  to 
digital  sites  has  not  taken  place. 


Other  newspaper  chains,  large  and 
small,  understand  that  reading  a  home- 
delivered  daily  newspaper  is  a  habit  still 
shared  by  millions  of  Americans.  These 
folks  tend  to  be  older  than  40  and  tend 
to  have  money  and  are  the  kind  of  folks 
that  many  advertisers  still  like  to  reach. 

Gannett  erred  in  Detroit,  because 
once  you  break  the  daily  newspaper 
reading  habit,  it  never  comes  back  for 
many  folks.  They  either  subscribe  to  a 
home-delivered  national  newspaper 
such  as  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  or  USA  Today,  or  turn 
to  a  computer,  tablet,  or  mobile  device 
where  they  find  a  world  of  reading 
possibilities  vastly  superior  to  their 
local  newspaper. 

Newhouse  is  watering  down  what  is 
left  of  its  journalistic  products  after  big 
staff  cuts  so  much  that  readers  may 
find  little  benefit  and  go  elsewhere.  The 
chain  already  is  backing  off  its  three- 
day-a-week  publication  schedule  in 
New  Orleans  with  the  announcement 
of  new  tabloids  to  be  published  on  the 
other  three  weekdays  in  both  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  in  response 
to  competition  from  the  Advocate. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  the 
Newhouse  chain  has  shown  is  a  lack 
of  understanding  that  the  home- 
delivered  daily  newspaper  assembled 
by  journalists  is  a  valued  tradition  of 
millions  of  affluent  Americans  whom 
advertisers  want  to  reach. 

By  effectively  breaking  that  habit 
in  its  markets  and  apparently  trying 
to  increase  family  member  payouts, 
Newhouse  is  putting  its  financial 
viability  at  risk.  ■ 

John  K.  Hartman  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Central 
Michigan  University.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  books  about 
USA  Today.  Send  comments 
tojohn.hartman@dacor.net. 
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With  a  focus  on  streamlining,  flexibility  and  saving  money, 
MediaSpan  brings  you  NewsEditPro"'  in  a  SaaS-based  or 

self-hosted  platform. 

You  provide  your  content  and  creativity. 

We  provide  the  service  and  simplicity. 

The  NewsEditPro  Advantage; 

•  Publish  Everywhere 
(from  anywhere) 

•  Browser-based 

•  Platform  Agnostic 

•  Automated  Publishing 

•  All-inclusive  Monthly  Cost 

•  Adobe "  Plug-Ins 

M  E  D  1  A  S  PAN 

mediaspangroup.com 


Contact  us  for  a  demo! 

info@mecliaspangroup.com 

mediaspangroup.com/demo 


